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EDITOR'S 


CORNER 


OUR  MOST  FATEFUL  MONTH? 

APRIL  1917,  was  a  fateful  month  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  50 
years  since  then  (rather  than  just  the  next 
two  years),  and  all  of  the  future,  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  sequence  of  events  that  fol- 
lowed when  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
went  before  Congress  and  asked  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Germany.  People 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  will  get 
the  full  significance  of  Ed  Jablonski's  ar- 
ticle on  page  28,  entitled  "When  Mr.  Wil- 
son Went  to  War."  But  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  reconstruct  the  events  in  their  full 
meaning  for  anyone  who  doesn't  remem- 
ber. This  whole  country  changed,  and  has 
never  been  the  same  and  never  will.  More 
than  any  other  event,  our  entry  into  the 
First  World  War  marked  our  transition 
from  "small  town  America"  to  "federal 
America."  "Isolation" — which  was  still  de- 
bated decades  later — actually  died  in  1917. 
The  federal  controls  which  made  the  war 
effort  possible  will  hardly  astonish  anyone 
born  in,  say,  1940 — but  except  for  the  dic- 
tatorial powers  wielded  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  Civil  War  they  were  abso- 
lutely unheard  of  in  1917.  The  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  real  world  power  also 
started  then. 

The  same  war  effort  that  changed  our 
societal  order  forever,  accelerated  our  in- 
dustrial and  technological  revolution.  The 
disappearance  of  the  horse-and-buggy,  the 
kerosene  lamp,  the  well  bucket,  dirt  roads 
and  forded  streams;  the  onset  of  radio  and 
other  fast  communications,  the  burgeon- 
ing of  aviation,  the  proliferation  of  fast 
transportation  were  all  speeded  by  the  war 
effort.  The  things  and  the  thoughts  of 
America  were  revolutionized  in  April 
1917  as  never  before  or  since. 

So  were  its  emotions  and  sense  of 
values.  But  no  writer  can  reconstnict  these 
things  fully.  You  had  to  live  through  it,  or 
you  couldn't  believe  it.  However,  Mr. 
Jablonski — an  accomplished  professional 
writer  and  historian — has  come  very  close, 
in  our  opinion. 

THIS  NUTTY  WORLD 

DURING  THE  recent  hubbub  about  the  CIA 
using  students  and  others  (at  its  ex- 
pense) to  represent  America  abroad,  we 
read  and  read  and  waited  and  waited  to 
see  some  statement  about  what  was  wrong 
with  it.  But  always  at  that  precise  point  all 
comment  seemed  to  become  inarticulate, 
to  substitute  cries  of  outrage  for  some  rea- 
soned statement.  By  and  large  the  loudest 
and  most  inarticulate  screams  against 
students  serving  their  country  seemed  to 
come  largely  from  sources  that  never  bat- 
ted an  eyelash  at  the  enlistment  of  students 
to  do  their  country  harm.  It  makes  us  feel 
terribly  out  of  date  when  we  fail  to  dig 
why  acts  that  border  on  treason  rate  ap- 
plause, while  national  service  evokes  cries 
of  horror,  and  it  is  righteousness  itself 
to  give  unusual  freedom  to  Soviet  espio- 
nage here.  For  that,  read  on. 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

It's  different  when  Soviet  spies  seek 
protection  from  us. 

The  American  Legion  in  the  person  of 
staff-member  Warren  MacDonald,  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  opposition  to 
the  consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
MacDonald  gave  many  pages  of  extremely 
able  testimony  on  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
sular treaty. 

Edited  TV  tapes  of  the  hearings  went 
out  over  national  networks.  One  of  them 
gave  small  play  to  the  actual  testimony, 
but  big  play  to  suggestions  by  one  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  Legion's  witness 
was  speaking  for  himself  and  not  for  the 
Legion.  This  editing  was  so  successful  (?) 
that  we  have  mail  from  our  own  members 
asking  by  what  right  our  witness  invented 
"phony"  Legion  policy! 

Let  us  put  the  record  straight.  MacDon- 
ald hewed  to  official  Legion  policy.  The 
entire  delegation  from  the  state  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  implied  that 
MacDonald  had  invented  policy  voted  to 
oppose  the  treaty  at  the  last  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Legion.  In  fact.  Legion  op- 
position to  the  consular  treaty  was  adopted 
unanimously  at  the  national  convention  in 
1966— also  in  1964  and  1965. 

Moscow  closed  its  U.S.  consulates  when, 
in  1948,  we  got  our  back  up  at  an  outrage 
in  its  N.Y.  office.  The  new  treaty  offers 
to  give  the  Soviets  more  immunity  for 
skulduggery  between  our  shores  than  they 
had  then,  as  the  Soviet  price  for  reopening 
the  consulates  now. 

We  cannot  give  you  all  of  the  Legion 
testimony  on  this  little  space,  but  the  nub 
of  the  treaty's  most  dangerous  provisions 
is  not  so  much  in  the  extension  of  Soviet 
consulates  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the 
extension  of  diplomatic  immunity  to  So- 
viet employees  who  have  heretofore  not 
had  diplomatic  immunity.  This  provision 
is,  let's  face  it,  desired  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  protect  its  spies  as  they  have  not  been 
protected  before. 

MacDonald  pointed  out  that  no  treaty 
is  needed  to  enlarge  the  number  of  Soviet 
consulates.  The  President  may  permit  that 
now.  Indeed,  he  noted,  Poland  has  a  con- 
sulate in  Chicago  without  any  special 
treaty.  Thus  that  cannot  be  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty.  Said  MacDonald,  "To 
the  Soviets,  we  think  the  main  purpose  of 
this  treaty  definitely  is  to  re-establish  their 
consulates  in  this  country,  with  a  new  and 
unusual  rule  to  apply  to  all  their  agents 
.  .  .  that  is,  absolute  protection  against 
prosecution  by  the  United  States  for  any 
crimes  committed  .  .  .  against  the  United 
States." 

MacDonald  gave  the  committee  a  schol- 
arly review  of  the  reasons  why  this  must 
be  the  only  point  of  interest  the  Soviets 
can  see  in  the  treaty.  Since  this  testimony 
was  widely  publicized  in  distorted  form, 
we  propose  to  publish  it  next  month — 
though  we  fear  that  the  treaty  may  be 
pushed  through  before  then — perhaps  be- 
fore you  read  this.  RBP 
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The  Noreico 
Triple  Dare : 


DARE  1 —Closeness. 

The  new  Noreico  Tripleheader  Speedshaver® 
shaves  so  close  we  dare  to  match  shaves 
with  a  blade.  That's  because  the  Microgroove 
heads  have  been  made  35%  thinner  to  give 
you  a  35%  closer  shave.  Pop-up  trimmer,  too. 

DARE  2— Speed. 

Eighteen  rotary  blades  work  together  to 
give  you  a  Noreico  shave  40%  faster  than 
ever  before.  It's  the  fastest  shaver  on  wheels. 

DARE  3— Comfort. 

Three  'floating  heads'  guide  the 
eighteen  blades  of  the  Tripleheader  35T  over 
your  face  without  a  nick  or  pinch.  And  we'll 
match  our  comfort  shave  with  any  other 
shaver  on  the  market.  Do  you  dare  try  it? 
Also  from  Noreico:  The  40C  Rechargeable 
shaver.  It  packs  two  weeks  of  shaves  on  a 
single  charge— or  you  can  plug  it  in  and 
shave  without  charging.  And  the  Noreico 
Cordless  'Flip-Top'  20B.The  perfect  second 
shaver.  Now  with  Microgroove  heads. 
Works  on  four  penlight  batteries,  with 
convenient  battery  ejector. 


A^ore/c 


the  close,  fast,  comfortable  electric  shave 
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Berkley^s 

NEW 

para/metric 
rod  lets  you 

"FEEL" 

the  fish! 


Parabola              •      •  _ 
Rod  Shape  ^Wstheiiiatitally  reduced.-cumd  (aper  >- 
Centeriine  ^  n"  "  — — s. — » 


THE  EXCLUSIVE 
CVKVED'TAPER 

DOES  IT! 

Berkley's  exclusive  curved  taper  design 
(patents  pending)  immediately  damps 
the  vibrations  and  "back  talk"  associ- 
ated with  ordinary  rods.  You  can  actu- 
ally feel  the  fish  strike  and  his  every 
motion  for  freedom.  You  get  100% 
power  in  your  casts,  with  greater  dis- 
tance and  accuracy.  The  entire  rod  is 
live-action  hollow-glass  (even  the  fer- 
rule) to  assure  no  weak  spots  and  no 
dead  spots.  Once  you  get  the  feel  of 
the  Berkley  para/metric  you'll  be 
"hooked"! 


This  is  the  last  rod  you'll  ever  buy 
.  .  .  it's  that  good! 


□ 


See  it  in  better  stores,  or  send 
for  a  free  descriptive  booklet. 

BERKLEY  AND  COMPANY 
SPIRIT  LAKE,  IOWA  51360 


PERSONAL 


AUTO  COSTS  ON  RISE. 
TRAVEL  TIPS. 
FEDERAL  TAX  ADVICE. 


Be  prepared  for  some  fairly  stiff  increases  in  the  costs  of  autos  and  their 
upkeep  in  the  months  ahead. 

•  Tire  prices  are  due  for  a  rise.  Demand  is  so  tremendous  that  the  in- 
dustry soon  will  be  operating  beyond  maximum  efficiency,  hence  will  boost 
prices  to  cover  extra  costs. 

•  Gasoline  prices  will  stay  at,  or  above,  current  levels. 

•  New -car  lists  again  will  go  up  markedly  when  1968  models  appear  in 
fall.  The  20-odd  new  safety  features  that  must  be  incorporated  add  up  to  at 
least  $100.  Moreover,  buyers  these  days  voluntarily  are  "upgrading"  their 
purchases — that  is,  demanding  such  extras  as  air  conditioning,  power 
steering,  etc. — thereby  adding  maybe  2%  to  car  costs.  And  remember,  still 
another  batch  of  safety  features  must  be  put  into  1969  models,  so  look  for  a 
third  round  of  increases  in  about  18  months. 

•  Insurance  will  continue  its  steady  climb.  Additional  safety  features,  say 
insurance  companies,  protect  the  motorists — not  the  car,  which  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  expensive  to  fix  up  after  a  wreck.  Another  reason 
for  insurance  hikes:  more  young  drivers,  more  theft. 

★  ★ 

If  you're  planning  a  trip  abroad  this  summer,  note  that: 

1)  Air  transportation  has  become  a  riot  of  "packages"  and  "bargains" — 
all  of  which  means  lower  fares  for  you.  Most  lines  now  have  reduced  14  to 
21 -day  trips  which  include  some  ground  accommodations. 

2)  The  rules  on  what  constitutes  an  "antique" — which  you  can  send  back 
duty  free — have  been  liberalized.  Heretofore,  an  antique  was  an  object 
made  prior  to  1830.  Now  the  definition  is  an  object  that's  100  years  old. 

3)  If  you're  getting  a  new  passport,  be  sure  your  International  Certificate 
of  Vaccination  (the  "yellow  book")  has  the  origin  and  batch  number  of 
your  smallpox  vaccine.  That's  so  faulty  batches  can  be  traced. 

★  ★  ★ 

When  you  figure  up  your  federal  income  tax  this  year,  you  will  find  the 
procedure  is  just  about  the  same  as  in  1966. 

•  Form  1040  A  (the  card  form)  hasn't  changed  materially. 

•  Form  1040  (the  detailed  form)  has  some  changes,  though  most  of  them 
are  pretty  minor  and,  if  anything,  make  this  document  more  logical. 

Here  are  some  basic  points  to  remember: 

1)  If  you  have  made  sizable  charitable  contributions,  you  can  carry  any 
excess  over  for  five  years. 

2)  If  you  figure  you  are  going  to  run  up  enough  itemized  deductions  in 
1967  to  warrant  a  cut  in  your  wage  withholdings,  don't  try  to  do  this  by 
claiming  extra  dependents.  Instead,  get  a  new,  special  form  which  will  re- 
duce your  withholding  via  a  formula. 

3)  Don't  try  to  beat  a  possible  new  hike  in  taxes  (the  proposed  6%  "sur- 
charge") by  taking  early  capital  gains  or  rearranging  the  pattern  of  your 
income.  It  wouldn't  do  any  good,  because — even  though  the  6%  would  be 
applied  at  midyear  (if  it's  ever  applied  at  all) — it  would  actually  be  calcu- 
lated as  3%  of  all  of  1967. 

★  ★  ★ 

There  may  not  be  quite  enough  summer  jobs  this  year  to  absorb  all  the 
applicants,  so  if  you  have  a  youngster  who  wants  to  work  during  the  hot 
months,  advise  him  to  start  searching  early.  About  12  million  candidates 
will  be  vying  for  10-11  million  temporary  spots.  Pay,  though,  will  be  good. 
Students  and  children  under  19  must  file  an  income-tax  return  if  they  make 
$600  or  more,  but  don't  pay  taxes  until  they  ci'oss  the  $900  mark. 

Meantime,  the  demand  for  college  graduates  will  be  tremendous,  and 
starting  salaries  will  be  the  highest  ever.  A  fellow  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
can  expect  around  $6,500  to  begin  with;  a  master  should  count  on  $9,000. 
Engineers  will  do  best  of  all:  a  bachelor  can  command  $8,500,  a  master 
$10,000. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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in 
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CdSGS... 

impressively 
smooth, 
quietly 
elegant. 


Everything  about  the  Royal  Traveller  Attache  Case  is  professional.  Corners  are 
curved.  Locks  are  hidden.  The  comfortable  handle  retracts  when  you're  not 
holding  it.  Interiors  are  richly  textured.  And  there's  an  expandable  file  folder. 
Choose  Black,  Olive,  or  Tan.  The  Royal  Traveller  Attache.  It's  an  office  away 
from  the  office.  Yours  for  an  amazingly  low  price! 

Available  in  3"  and  5"  wide  models. 


Royal  Traveller  Attache 

Look  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Royal  Traveller  dealer  under  Luggage  in 
the  Yellow  Pages,  or  write  Shwayder  Bros.,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colorado  80217. 


Letters  vublished  do  not  necessarilij  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices ii'Jiich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


NO  TOY,  THE  LASER 

sir:  With  your  article  on  the  laser, 
"What  Will  Laser  Beams  Do  Next?" 
(December) ,  there  appeared  several  pic- 
tures taken  of  laser  research  facilities  at 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  One  of 
these  showed  a  man  lighting  a  cigar  from 
a  laser  beam  to  demonstrate  in  a  visual 
way  the  energy  in  a  laser  beam.  While 
this  photo  was  posed  tmder  carefully 
controlled  conditions,  it  had  not  been  our 
intention  that  it  be  published.  The  prac- 
tice that  it  suggests  is  so  potentially 
dangerous  that  we  had  second  thoughts 
about  releasing  it.  The  caption  under  an- 
other photo  of  a  laser  beam  entering  our 
labs  from  a  distance  noted  that  the 
photographer  got  a  headache.  He  may 
have  gotten  the  headache  from  putting 
in  a  long  day.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  particular  laser  beam  gave  him  a 
headache,  since  our  safety  procedures 
would  not  allow  him  to  shoot  right  at  a 
beam  that  would  be  strong  enough  to 
cause  any  ill  effects.  Finally,  the  cigar- 
lighting  photo  might  suggest  that  Bell 
Labs  is  primarily  interested  in  the  laser 
as  a  high-energy  device.  While  it  is  that, 
among  other  things,  our  primary  inter- 
est is  in  the  laser  as  a  communications 
carrier  beam. 

C.  POLOGE 

Head,  General  Information  Dept. 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

We  regret  the  use  of  the  cigar-lighting 
photo,  and  note  that  we  erred  in  as- 
suming that  we  had  permission  to  use 
it  among  the  other  Bell  Labs  photos  that 
accompanied  the  article.  And  we  com- 
mend Bell  Labs  on  their  interest  in 
safety.  A  laser  beam  is  nothing  to  fool 
with.  It  can  concentrate  energy  hotter 
than  the  sun. 

THE  LUSITANIA 

sir:  While  every  issue  of  the  magazine 
is  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by 
me,  as  well  as  by  my  wife,  I  was  especi- 
ally interested  in  the  article  "The  Sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania"  by  Thomas  A. 
Hoge  in  the  January  issue. 

Of  the  159  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives,  I  knew  of  one,  whose  name  I  do  not 
recall.  At  that  time,  I  was  employed  by 
the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  which  was 
organized  to  assist  immigrants  from  Ire- 
land, and  it  sold  foreign  exchange  in 
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currency  and  drafts,  as  well  as  steamship 
tickets.  Realizing  the  possible  danger  to 
those  sailing  on  British  ships,  we  sug- 
gested to  applicants  for  steamship  tickets 
that  they  use  other  lines.  One  individual, 
who  was  returning  to  Ireland  for  a  visit, 
specifically  requested  passage  on  the 
Lusitania.  I  advised  him  of  the  risk,  but 
he  smiled  and  replied,  "I'll  take  me 
chances."  He  was  among  those  lost. 

Aloysius  J.  Maickel 
Bellaire,  N.Y. 

CORRECT 

SIR:  The  excellent  article  by  T.  R.  Feh- 
renbach,  "General  Washington  and  His 
Soldiers"  (February),  was  erroneous 
in  stating  that  General  Washington  "re- 
signed his  commission  in  Philadelphia" 
in  December  1783.  The  resignation  took 
place  in  the  State  House  of  Maryland  in 
Annapolis,  December  23,  1783.  This 
building,  still  in  use,  was  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  from  November  26, 
1783  to  August  13,  1784. 

Waldo  W.  Moore 
Shreveport,  La. 

THE  JEEP 

SIR:  Never  have  you  published  a  more 
humorous  or  a  more  informative  article 
about  any  subject  than  "The  True  His- 
tory of  the  Ugly,  Lovable  Jeep"  (Febru- 
ary). There  is  many  a  wholesome 
chuckle  in  it  for  any  serviceman  or  any- 
one who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  jeep,  and  much  information  about 
the  little  vehicle  that  is  unique  and  most 
interesting. 

Walker  Y.  Worth 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

SIR:  It  was  with  a  sense  of  deep  nos- 
talgia and  deep  appreciation  that  I  read 
Lyman  Nash's  story  of  the  jeep.  I  first 
encoimtered  this  grand  utilitarian  ve- 
hicle in  1941  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  at  which 
time  a  few  pilot  models  were  introduced 
to  our  unit  on  an  experimental  basis.  A 
year  prior  to  that,  we  were  experiment- 
ing with  a  so-called  "Half  Squad"  ve- 
hicle. This  consisted  of  a  motorcycle  to 
which  a  double  side  seat  was  attached. 
For  understandable  reasons  the  jeep  won 
out  in  the  contest. 

During  the  hectic  war  years,  I  saw  the 
jeep  exposed  to  every  conceivable  use 
and  chore.  Even  I  myself  used  it  on  one 
occasion  to  retrieve  a  Piper  Cub  from 
across  the  border  in  Mexico  after  it  had 
made  a  forced  landing  on  that  territory. 
However,  one  of  its  greatest  and  most 
laudable  uses  was  to  evacuate  combat 
woimded  over  terrain  which  other  ve- 
hicles could  not  penetrate.  With  one 
stretcher  across  the  hood,  and  a  stretcher 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  I  have  seen  it 
used  hundreds  of  times  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  humanitarian  task.  Yes,  in- 
deed, the  jeep  is  a  wonderful  vehicle. 

John  T.  Krulikoski 
Edgewood,  R.I. 

sir:  Cotmt  me  in  as  another  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  both  the  ugly  jeep  and  Mr. 
Nash's  great  article  about  it.  Besides  the 
fim  of  driving  one  both  stateside  and  in 
the  Pacific  theater  during  two  and  a 


half  years  of  WW2,  I  found  the  back 
bumper  an  excellent  beer  bottle  opener. 

I  bought  a  1943  model  of  the  jeep  that 
had  been  modified  for  civilian  use,  cind 
I  de-modified  it  back  to  its  original  pris- 
tine appearance,  complete  to  an  OD  paint 
job.  It  still  lacks  a  top,  back  seat  and 
various  pieces  of  hardware,  but  I  keep 
looking.  And  so  do  Washingtonians 
when  I  drive  down  the  street  in  my  top- 
less wonder.  Perhaps  the  eiTect  is  some- 
what the  more  startling  because  I  am 
a  grey-haired,  48-year-old  female. 

Ethel  A.  Starbird 
Washington,  D.C. 

THE  AMERICAN  BEARD 

sir:  As  an  instructor  of  American  liter- 
ature, I  read  with  interest  your  histori- 
cal sketch  of  "A  Brief  History  of  the 
American  Beard"  (November  1966)-^  hjit,  > 
was  most  surprised  to  find  that  author 
Peter  D.  Bolter  had  omitted  Joseph 
Palmer,  whose  beard  symbolizes  one  of 
the  greatest  fights  for  individual  free- 
dom in  America.  Some  even  believe  that 
it  was  Palmer  who  revived  the  beard 
in  the  1800's.  Palmer  was  placed  in 
prison  in  1830  for  wearing  his  beard,  and 
lived  to  see  the  beard  revived  in  Amer- 
ica. Through  the  Spy,  a  Worcester  news- 
paper. Palmer  told  of  his  persecution  for 
wearing  a  beard  and  a  mass  of  Amer- 
icans rose  up  to  demand  his  freedom, 
which  he  was  granted  (being  carried, 
literally,  from  prison  by  those  who  had 
put  him  there).  His  gravestone  has 
"Persecuted  for  Wearing  the  Beard"  as 
an  epitaph. 

Robert  S.  Gilmore 
Kentucky  Military  Institute 
Venice,  Fla. 

A  FLEXIBLE  MAN 

sir:  Grenville  Clark  died  on  January  13, 
1967.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
National  Economy  League  and  was 
credited  with  drafting  some  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  Economy  Act  of  1933, 
which  slashed  veterans'  benefits  to  the 
bone.  Old-time  Legionnaires  will  recall 
that  this  legislation  involved  drastic  and 
inhuman  reduction  of  monthly  benefits 
for  service -incurred  disabilities  of  war 
veterans.  The  New  York  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1967,  stated:  "He  came  to  regret 
his  action  after  World  War  2,  when  he 
said,  'I  would  never  again  oppose  any- 
thing in  reason  that  the  veterans  want.'  " 
I  say  Amen  to  Grenville  Clark,  a  man 
who  could  change  his  mind. 

Harry  Bochert 
Manhasset,  N.Y. 

REQUEST  FOR  ZIP  CODES 

sir:  The  National  Organization  of  World 
War  Nurses  would  like  to  stress  to  its 
members  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  have 
their  Zip  Code  numbers.  Members 
should  send  them,  with  proper  addresses 
and  their  American  Legion  membership 
card  numbers,  to:  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Red- 
field,  Finance  Officer,  14  Coimtry  Club 
Drive,  Northfield,  N.J.  08225. 

Lena  Nearn, 
National  Commander  N.O.W.W.N. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Even  the  Communists'  wild  and  vague  charges  against  police  get  straightfaced  nationwide  publicity. 


As  mobs,  courts  and  propagandists  make 
police  work  tougher,  more  thankless  and  riskier, 
it  is  harder  to  find  and  keep  good  cops. 


By  TALMAGE  POWELL 

A WHOLE  SERIES  of  evcnts  has  been 
unfolding  in  recent  years  that  is 
downgrading  and  demoralizing 
our  American  municipal  police. 

While  some  people  would  debate  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  many  things  that 
are  increasingly  demoralizing  our  cops, 
there  are  two  things  that  arc  beyond  de- 
bate: 


1 .  Police  arc  starting  to  disappear. 
Fewer  and  fewer  men  want  the  job. 

2.  Respect  for  police  is  on  the  wane. 
And  it  is  respect  for  police — rather  than 
the  police  themselves — that  actually  en- 
forces most  of  the  law  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  for  a  nation  to 
cheapen  its  police  en  masse,  to  drive  peo- 
ple away  from  wanting  to  be  cops,  and 
to  permit  respect  for  the  blue  coal  to 
vanish. 


That  peril  too,  is  beyond  debate.  It  was 
demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Boston  police  strike  of  1919.  Let's  turn 
back  the  clock  and  take  a  second  look  at 
an  American  city  without  police. 

The  Boston  police  had  real  grievances 
in  1919.  They  worked  a  12-hour  shift. 
Their  annual  wage  of  about  $1,100  was 
about  half  that  of  an  industrial  worker. 
When  nobody  higher  up  would  hear  their 
grievances  they  went  on  strike. 

Of  1.544  Boston  police.  1,117  walked 
out  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Massachu- 
setts Governor  (and  later  President) 
Calvin  Coolidge  at  first  wanted  no  part 
of  the  mess.  He  wanted  Boston  to  solve 
it.  So  he  did  not  call  out  the  State  Guard, 
and  Boston  was  lawless. 

News  of  the  strike  swept  the  city.  With 
darkness,  crowds  were  jostling  in  the 
flop-house-and-gin-mill  area  of  Scollay 
Square.  A  few  fistfights  tested  the  new 
freedom  from  restraint.  Then  wanton 
vandalism  followed.  Trolleys  were  pulled 
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Police  •  A  NATIONAL  PERIL 


UPl 


Mobs  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  did  this  to  officer  Louth  Gayion.  Small  wonder  cities  find  it  hard  to  fill  their  forces. 


off  wires.  A  window  was  smashed.  A  car 
overturned.  A  woman  screamed  and  that 
was  the  signal  turning  the  crowd  into  a 
mob. 

The  next  72  hours  wrote  one  of  the 
darkest  paragraphs  in  American  history. 
By  Monday  night,  mobs  were  looting  and 
smashing  stores.  Men  were  being  slugged 
and  robbed  in  plain  view.  Screaming 
women  were  dragged  into  doorways  and 
assaulted.  Police  stations  were  stoned  as 
a  minor  pastime.  Terror-stunned  citizens 
cowered  behind  locked  doors,  with 
loaded  guns  to  protect  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children.  Hurriedly  organized 
citizens  took  up  armed  posts  in  the  banks 
and  larger  stores  behind  barbed  wire  and 
barricaded  doors.  Out-of-town  criminals 
picked  up  their  arms  and  headed  for 
Boston.  By  Wednesday,  the  mobs  were 
partially  armed,  and  Boston  teetered  on 
the  edge  of  total  catastrophe. 

Finally,  Police  Commissioner  Edwin 
Curtis  found  a  technicality  whereby  he 


could  call  out  a  small  part  of  the  State 
Guard  on  his  own  authority.  As  these 
moved  into  Scollay  Square  with  bayonets 
fixed,  a  pitched  battle  was  started,  with 
flying  bricks,  stones  and  bottles  from  the 
looting  mob.  Guardsmen  killed  three 
people  before  the  mob  fell  back.  Debris 
and  wounded  people  littered  the  area. 
One  on-leave  sailor  was  killed.  He  was 
only  an  innocent  bystander.  Two  men 
were  killed  in  South  Boston.  Four  Har- 
vard undergraduates,  citizen  volunteers, 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  a  lawless  mob  and 
were  almost  lynched  before  help  could 
reach  them.  Finally,  when  Curtis'  limited 
Guard  had  restored  some  order,  Cool- 
idge  sent  the  State  Guard  in  force  into 
Boston  on  Thursday  and  the  hoodlum's 
holiday  ended. 

Today,  year  by  year,  the  whole  nation 
is  so  ignoring  the  fundamentals  of  public 
safety  that  men  are  less  willing  to  be  cops. 
The  Boston  police  strike  is  coming  over 
us  everywhere  by  degrees.  Police  aren't 

THE  AM 


striking — they  are  quitting — and  young 
men  aren't  as  anxious  to  become  today's 
police. 

In  Chicago,  64  men  quit  the  force  in 
the  month  of  July  last  year. 

San  Antonio  estimates  that  it  needs 
1,200  police.  Only  800  are  authorized. 
The  force  is  10%  short  of  that. 

Baltimore  reports  360  police  vacan- 
cies. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  230  men  short  of 
its  authorized  strength  of  3,100,  in  spite 
of  a  fantastic  recruiting  program.  The 
National  Capital  went  on  a  $100,000 
drive  for  new  cops,  seeking  them  as  far 
afield  as  New  Hampshire  and  Indiana — 
with  few  takers.  A  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  force  gets  a  $50  reward 
each  time  he  recruits  a  new  officer  to 
active  duty. 

Many  cities  have  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow a  requirement  that  their  police  must 
be  residents.  Police  forces  in  various 
cities  and  towns  are  raiding  one  another. 
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Our  Downgraded  Police: 
A  National  Peril 


Fairfield.  Conn.,  waived  the  residency 
requirement  but  got  only  half  as  many 
applicants  as  there  were  vacancies. 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  created  a  new  cate- 
gory, "police  aides,"  18-year-olds  doing 
non-critical  work. 

Houston  lowered  the  age  limit  for  po- 
lice recruiting  from  21  to  19. 

Dallas  is  thinking  about  lowering  its 
eyesight  standards  for  police. 

Sometimes  the  police  shortage  is  pres- 
ent even  when  invisible.  In  Des  Moines, 
where  crime  rates  go  up  about  12% 
every  year.  30%  of  the  police  have  less 
than  five  years'  experience — an  indica- 
tion of  the  turnover.  It  takes  about  five 
years  to  season  a  good  officer,  but  Des 
Moines  is  only  one  of  many  cities  that 
must  depend  largely  on  rookies  for  police 
protection. 

Mobile  units  beat  the  bushes  for  po- 
tential policemen.  Posters  appeal  to  the 
above-average  young  man  to  serve,  in 
ways  reminiscent  of  military  recruitment. 
Display  ads  are  splashed  in  newspapers 
far  from  home  base. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  plans  a  van  equipped 
with  a  police-science  display  as  a  recruit- 
ing gimmick.  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  reported  this 
January  that  several  cities  plan  to  set  up 
police  recruiting  desks  in  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  to  accept  applicants  on  the  spot 
for  the  first  time  in  history. 

As  the  actual  number  of  policemen 
falls  below  the  need,  and  as  respect  for 
policemen  is  downgraded  in  many  ways, 
and  as  courts  and  laws  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  policemen  to  do  their 
work,  the  inevitable  is  happening  in  the 
field  of  crime  and  public  disorder.  It  is 
increasing  by  degrees  the  way  it  went  up 
swiftly  in  Boston  in  1919. 

FBI  figures  show  crime  climbing  six 
times  faster  than  population.  Police 
Chief  Philip  Purcell.  of  Newton.  Mass., 
bluntly  told  the  recent  police  chiefs'  con- 
vention that  law  enforcement  "is  at  the 
point  of  crisis  in  our  country."  While 
crimes  are  increasing,  solved  crimes  are 
diminishing — by  about  10%  a  year,  says 
the  FBI.  Last  year,  of  about  2.800.000 
serious  crimes  known  to  municipal  po- 
lice, about  one  in  four  was  solved.  San 
Diego  Police  Chief  Wesley  B.  Sharp  has 
warned  that:  "If  there  isn't  a  change  it 
[the  increase  in  crime]  will  lead  to  an- 
archy— and  criminals  will  control  the  na- 
tion." 

The  terrible  thing  about  the  acceler- 
ating destruction  of  the  image  of  the 
policeman  is  that  it  is  not  a  corrosion  of 
the  bad  cop.  but  of  the  good  one.  If  it 
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Officer  Edward  Seabrook,  wounded  by  a 
mob  interfering  with  an  arrest  in  New  York. 


Highway  Patrolman  Henry  Williams  with 
wounds  from  California  cycle  mob  fracas. 


were  aimed  at  the  corrupt  police  force 
and  the  grafting  cop.  it  could  be  all  to  the 
good.  Corrupt  police  are  an  old  and  un- 
savory story.  In  recent  years,  the  biggest 
expose  came  from  Denver,  which  woke 
up  one  morning  in  November  1961,  to 
discover  that  more  than  35  of  its  police 
had  been  arrested  as  burglars.  Over  a 
seven-year  period  they  had  committed  at 
least  129  crimes- — stealing  $40,000  in 
one  blow  from  a  Safeway  supermarket. 

Yet  the  national  corrosion  of  our  po- 
lice today  is  eating  away  at  the  police- 
man who  tries  to  do  his  duty.  He  is  being 
so  demoralized  on  many  fronts  that  a  vet- 
eran New  York  officer  recently  said:  "If 
a  son  of  mine  even  mentioned  going  into 
police  work,  I'd  think  about  having  him 


committed."  In  earlier  years  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  police  officers' 
sons  to  follow  in  their  policeman-father's 
footsteps. 

While  the  policeman  was  seldom  well 
paid  in  money,  there  was  another  kind 
of  pay  that  we  didn't  begrudge  him.  We 
gave  him  that  respect  and  public  support 
that  made  his  position  one  of  great  pub- 
lic trust.  The  courts  supported  him.  The 
law  supported  him.  Only  a  few  years  ago. 
though  the  pay  was  no  better,  the  police 
candidate  lists  were  rarely  exhausted.  A 
young  man  had  to  beat  the  competition 
if  he  wanted  to  win  a  job  on  the  force. 
When  he  graduated  from  the  police  acad- 
emy he  felt  that  he  had  been  singled  out 
for  a  special  responsibility.  He  knew  the 


Looters  sacked  Scollay  Square  as  crowds  simply  watched,  during 
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Patrolman  Robert  Bassler,  shot  in  New  York  running  gun  battle  with  armed  robbers. 
Police  expect  such  line-of-duty  risks  as  part  of  their  job. 


public  was  behind  him.  His  duty  to  en- 
force the  law  and  keep  the  peace  was 
clear.  If  he  performed  well  he  had  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  that  he  could  find  in 
few  other  jobs. 

How  are  things  now? 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  low 
pay. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  con- 
temptuous attitudes  toward  them  in  some 
politically  minded  courts. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  len- 
iency in  the  penal  system  which  turns 
hardened  criminals  back  out  on  their 
beats  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  arrested. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  ad- 
verse Monday-morning  reviews  of  split- 
second  decisions  that  they  had  to  make 


on  duty — often  with  their  lives  at  stake. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by 
charges  of  "police  brutality"  aimed 
against  them  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
criminals  and  criminal  lawyers. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by 
planned  and  trumped-up  charges  of  "po- 
lice brutality"  leveled  at  them  by  civilian 
organizations  bent  on  creating  public  dis- 
orders— in  which  the  police  themselves 
are  often  the  only  ones  "brutalized." 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  pub- 
lished photographs  and  stories  of  vio- 
lence and  of  vague  charges  against  them 
which  show  their  role  in  an  untrue  light 
— by  selection  and  omission. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  court 
decisions  which  free  criminals  on  highly 


Boston  police  strike  of  1919.  It  was  a  case  history  to  be  remembered. 
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technical  grounds  even  when  there  is  no 
question  of  guilt. 

PoHce  are  being  demoralized  by  new 
laws  that  make  it  ever  harder  to  convict 
the  most  blatantly  guilty  defendants,  and 
that  tie  their  hands  ever  tighter  in  their 
efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 

Police  are  being  demoralized  by  their 
increasing  liability  to  physical  assault  on 
themselves — -assault  that  is  sometimes 
even  excused  by  leaders  of  public 
thought  and  morals,  leaders  who  should 
bring  moral  pressure  against  it. 
Let's  zero  in  on  some  detail. 
Considering  the  personal  risk,  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  exacting  nature  of 
police  work,  the  pay  continues  remark- 
ably low.  In  the  last  decade,  "moonlight- 
ing" (taking  off -hours  jobs)  by  police 
has  attracted  public  attention.  The  na- 
tional average  of  starting  pay  for  city 
policemen  is  less  than  $100  a  week,  be- 
fore deductions.  Many  families  on  relief 
get  more  income.  Omaha  patrolmen  put 
in  four  years  to  reach  $500  a  month,  and 
the  chief  reportedly  makes  less  than  66 
officials  in  the  city  school  system. 

In  Asheville,  N.C.,  a  patrolman  can 
work  his  way  up  to  $5,200  a  year  in 
seven  years.  Houston  police  chief  Her- 
man B.  Short  estimates  that  more  than 
75%  of  his  men  have  to  moonlight  to 
support  their  families. 

Such  pay  scales  can  hardly  be  rated  as 
good  for  a  job  that  entails  rigorous  quali- 
fications, that  sometimes  calls  for  being 
spit  on,  cursed,  used  as  a  target  for  flying 
bottles  or  bullets;  and  which  annually 
sees  many  policemen  beaten  and  killed 
on  the  job,  leaving  widows  and  children 
on  inadequate  pensions. 

The  growing  lack  of  support  of  police 
in  more  and  more  courts  is  virtually  an 
invitation  to  our  cops  to  look  for  some 
saner  way  to  make  a  living.  The  defini- 
tion of  "illegal  search  and  seizure"  has 
been  broadened;  rules  on  confessions  and 
interrogations  have  sharply  curtailed  the 
"rights"  of  policemen.  The  most  ringing 
defense  in  the  world  of  the  rights  of  de- 
fendants fails  to  face  the  other  question: 
Who  wants  to  be  a  cop  under  such  rules? 

Los  Angeles  official  Thad  F.  Brown 
recently  said,  "A  2 1 -year-old  policeman 
may  have  to  make  a  snap  decision  in  a 
situation  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
take  weeks  to  study — then  decide,  five  to 
four,  that  the  policeman  did  the  wrong 
thing."  A  Connecticut  police  chief  adds: 
"We  have  excellent  men,  but  they're  get- 
ting discouraged.  A  cop  makes  an  arrest 
and  then  finds  that  he  is  a  bad  guy  in 
court."  A  recent  New  Yorker  cartoon 
was  hardly  joking  when  it  showed  a 
burglar,  caught  red-handed  rifling  a  safe, 
ordering  the  officer  to  stop  stalling  and 
inform  him  of  his  rights.  "Cops  today 
feel  the  cards  are  stacked  against  them," 
says  a  New  York  official.  "We  have  a 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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A  visitor  is  advised  by  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  on  a  Canadian  Rockies  tour  en  route  to  Montreal  from  the  west. 

Here's  the  sort  of  information  tourists  wiU  need  if  they 
head  north  to  Montreal  this  summer  to  see  Canada's  world's 
fair — things  like  costs,  housing,  auto  routes,  info  sources. 


F  YOU  haven't  heard  about  the  big 
world's  fair — called  "Expo  '67" — 
to  be  held  in  Montreal  this  year  (and 
this  year  only)  starting  April  28  and  end- 
ing Oct.  27,  you  have  pretty  good  de- 
fenses against  commercials  or  you  are 
awfully  busy.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  pavilions  and  shows  and 
et  ceteias  that  70  nations  plus  Canada 
will  have  for  you.  Our  sister  American 
publications  will  probably  have  splashed 
them  in  four-color  across  page  after  page 
by  the  time  you  read  this. 

But  what  will  it  be  like  for  you  if  you 
go  there?  How  about  housing  and  park- 
ing and  routes  and  sights  to  be  seen  along 
the  way,  and  the  cost  and  the  conven- 


iences or  inconveniences  and  so  forth? 
There  are  a  lot  of  ABC  things  about  all 
world's  fairs  that  you  have  to  learn  when 
you  get  there  because  they  are  so  often 
slighted  in  advance  hoopla  and  publicity. 
The  fair  expects  12  million  visitors,  with 
at  least  6  million  of  them  from  the  United 
States — and  we  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
that  were  right.  A  lot  of  us  have  been 
waiting  for  a  good  excuse  to  visit  Mon- 
treal or  Calgary  or  Banff  to  compete  with 
our  good  excuses  to  go  to  Las  Vegas  or 
New  Orleans  or  Yellowstone.  This  may 
be  it.  On  top  of  that,  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Convention  will  be  in  Boston,  Au- 
gust 25-31,  and  Boston  is  not  a  long  haul 
by  air  or  land  from  Montreal. 


So  maybe  you've  already  decided  you 
might  go  to  Expo  '67,  as  a  Legion  con- 
ventioneer or  as  an  ordinary  vacation- 
ist. What  are  some  of  the  simple  answers 
to  simple  problems  you'll  run  into — like 
where  to  park  your  car  and  how  do  you 
get  to  the  fair  from  the  parking  lot,  and 
all  similar  things  you'll  learn  the  groping 
way  if  not  the  easy  way?  What  is  Mon- 
treal itself — a  real  metropolis  or  a  hick 
town?  Where  are  the  fair  grounds  in  re- 
lation to  the  city? 

Let's  answer  these  first  and  go  on  from 
there. 

Expo  '67  is  built  on  two  islands  (one 
especially  niAde  for  the  occasion),  and 
on  a  part  of  a  peninsula  (formerly  Mc- 
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Model  of  the  United  States  pavilion,  one  of  70  international  exhibits  at  Expo  '67. 


Kay's  Pier — now  Harbor  City  or  Cite  de 
Havre).  They  are  all  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  right  off  downtown  Montreal. 
There  are  large  fair  parking  lots  on  both 
the  south  and  north  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Buses  (free)  go  to  the  fair- 
grounds from  the  parking  lots,  and  even 
a  subway  (the  Metro,  30(i  anywhere  in 
the  city)  goes  from  the  south  shore  park- 
ing lot  (and  other  city  points)  right  into 
a  station  inside  the  fairgrounds.  Both 
parking  lots  are  available  from  branches 
of  Route  9,  a  direct  extension  of  U.S.  9 
and  Interstate  87  in  New  York  State.  To 
travel  around  inside  the  fairgrounds  a 
special  free  railway  (the  Expo  Express- 
way) will  tote  you  if  you  get  footsore.  On 
the  north  shore,  just  oft  the  base  of  the 


peninsula,  is  the  stadium  where  many 
special  events  will  be  held,  and  the  main 
gate  to  the  fairgrounds  ("Rendezvous 
'67")  is  near  it. 

Montreal  is  a  real  big  city.  The  1.2 
million  people  within  the  city's  limits 
make  it  the  7th  largest  on  the  North 
American  continent.  In  the  United  States 
it  would  rank  6th,  behind  Detroit  and 
ahead  of  Houston.  Elsewhere  on  this 
continent  only  Mexico  City  outranks  it 
in  size.  It  is  in  Quebec  Province,  which  is 
French  Canada,  and  it  is  a  two-language 
city,  with  most  things  spelled  out  in  both 
English  and  French.  Obviously  we  can't 
tell  you  all  the  things  you  can  do  in  a 
city  of  this  size  and  you  are  simply  tipped 
off  that  there's  plenty  to  be  explored — - 
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be  it  entertainment,  eating  or  sightseeing. 

Cost  and  housing  are  little  matters  that 
will  mean  a  lot  to  you.  In  spite  of  its  size, 
the  Montreal  area  never  did  have  as 
many  visitors  all  at  once  as  it  now  ex- 
pects. So  visitors'  housing  will  be  tight 
and  should  not  be  left  to  the  last  minute. 
On  the  credit  side  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion, the  Expo  '67  people  have  set  up  a 
tight  control  and  a  minute-to-minute  in- 
formation system  on  all  overnight  hous- 
ing within  many  miles  of  Montreal,  and 
they  run  a  special  central  housing  reser- 
vation system  for  visitors  who  will  take 
advantage  of  it — be  your  headquarters  a 
Quebec  fishing-camp  lake  or  an  effi- 
ciency apartment  in  metropolitan  Mon- 
treal. (Turn  to  next  page) 
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CONTINUED  The  Canadian 
World's  Fair  and  You 

Auto  visitors  must  concede  that  many 
of  them  may  have  to  put  up  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  especially  those  who 
wait  'til  the  last  minute — for  the  simple 
reason  that  those  who  apply  in  advance 
will  beat  them  to  the  best. 

If  you  plan  to  fly  in  or  train  in  and  not 
use  a  car  there,  you'll  have  to  have  quar- 
ters in  or  near  the  city,  and  it  would  be  a 
fine  sort  of  self-punishment  not  to  make 
reservations  well  in  advance. 


If  you  put  off  making  a  reservation 
until  you  are  on  the  road,  Logexpo  will 
still  do  the  best  it  can  for  you — but  it'll 
be  hit-or-miss.  The  fair  will  authorize 
some  private  establishments  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  be  official 
'"Expo  '67  Kiosks" — in  other  words  offi- 
cial fair  information  centers.  Let's  pre- 
tend that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
a  hotel  or  travel  agency  in,  say,  Lake 
George,  N.Y.,  or  Sudbury,  Ontario, 
wants  to  be  a  "Kiosk"  and  is  approved. 
If  you  see  its  official  sign  while  driving 
by,  you  can  stop  there,  and  by  paying 
for  the  phone  call  to  Montreal  (some  72 
phone  connections  will  be  manned  at  the 


see  the  fair  quite  nicely  for  about  $7.50 
a  day,  including  food.  That's  through  the 
gate  and  on  the  fairgrounds.  And  it  can 
be  done  for  less  than  $4  a  day.  Of  course 
a  big  spender  can  easily  get  rid  of  a  lot 
more. 

All  the  international  pavilions  and  ex- 
hibits, as  well  as  fairground  transporta- 
tion aboard  the  Expo  Expressway  and 
bus  fare  into  the  grounds  from  the  park- 
ing lots,  are  covered  by  the  cost  of  ad- 
mission to  the  grounds.  Naturally,  the  La 
Ronde  amusement  area  and  the  special 
events  and  special  rides  will  be  glad  to  re- 
lieve you  of  more  cash. 

You  can  buy  admission  tickets  in  ad- 
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Night  photo  of  the  fair  shows  how  it  is  in  the  very  shadow  of  Montreal,  though  off  by  itself  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


You  can  start  right  now  to  tell  Expo 
"67  you  are  bringing  two  adults  and  three 
children  (by  car,  train,  plane?),  expect 
to  be  at  the  fair  between  August  3  and 
15  and  don't  want  to  pay  more  than 
about  X  dollars  a  head — and  you'd  love 
either  a  motel  on  a  lake  not  more  than 
23  miles  out,  or  a  hotel  in  the  city,  or 
whatever  you'd  like.  You  might  get  just 
what  you  want.  If  not,  you'll  get  the  near- 
est thing  to  it  that's  still  left.  The  way 
you  actually  do  this  is  to  write  to:  "Log- 
expo,  Harbor  City,  Montreal,  Quebec" 
and  give  them  the  sort  of  info  cited 
above.  There  is  beauty  in  this  in  one  way. 
"Logexpo"  is  a  single  administrative  set- 
up that  handles  all  lodging  reservations. 
That  beats  going  from  motel  to  motel  on 
your  own.  Logexpo  will  be  tied  in  by 
computer  to  inforniLition  on  all  tourist 
housing  in  the  area  that's  still  available 
for  any  dates. 
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Logexpo  end)  you  could  make  your 
housing  reservation  from  the  "Kiosk." 
Or — sadly — learn  in  time  that  it's  too 
late  to  put  up  near  Montreal  this  night. 

Logexpo  expects  most  tourist  accom- 
modations near  Montreal  to  hold  pretty 
close  to  pre-fair  lodging  prices.  But  of 
course  you  can  expect  some  price-hiking 
in  the  sellers'  market  that  will  exist.  Que- 
bec law  is  strict  enough  to  hold  at  least 
a  moderate  brake  on  this,  and  you  can 
call  a  cop  if  a  place  tries  to  charge  more 
than  the  posted  room  price,  it's  illegal. 

The  fair  itself  does  not  plan  to  clean 
your  pockets.  Canada  expects  Expo  '67 
to  go  in  the  red.  and  has  spent  money 
liberally  to  make  it  a  great  fair  without 
trying  to  get  its  investment  back  right 
there  on  the  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Of  course,  she  expects  to  make  money  on 
what  you  spend  in  total  while  in  Canada. 
A  general  estimate  is  that  one  person  can 
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vance  and  at  reduced  rates  here  in  the 
States.  American  Express,  many  banks, 
travel  agencies,  etc.,  can  sell  you  or  steer 
you  to  cut-rate  advance  sale  Expo  '67 
admission  tickets. 

They  have  a  cute  "Passport"  type 
ticket  with  "visas"  in  it.  The  "Passport" 
lets  you  into  the  fair,  and  each  interna- 
tional pavilion  will  "stamp  your  visa" 
when  you  visit  it.  It  then  becomes  a 
souvenir  for  you  to  take  home  to  show 
that  you  "visited  the  world"  at  Expo  '67. 

There  are  one-day,  seven-day  and  sea- 
son tickets.  We  quote  only  U.S.  dollars 
(Canadian  slightly  higher).  At  the  gate, 
at  all  times,  a  one-day  ticket  for  an  adult 
is  $2.40,  a  seven-day  ticket  is  $  1 1 .50  and 
a  season  ticket  is  $34.00. 

But  these  items,  respectively,  can  be 
bought  in  the  States  right  up  to  the  fair's 
closing  for  $2.10,  $8.50  or  $24.00.  Prob- 
ably the  seven-day  ticket  will  be  the  big- 


gest  seller,  and  at  $8.50  for  an  adult  it 
comes  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent  over  $1.21 
a  day.  That  lets  you  into  85%  of  the  at- 
tractions at  Expo  '67. 

There  are  special  one-day  advance- 
sale  rates  for  children  from  2  to  1 2.  They 
are  $1.05  as  against  $1.20  at  the  gate. 

Seven-day  and  season  tickets  break 
into  three  age  groups,  for  adults  (above), 
for  children  12  and  under,  and  for 
"youths"  aged  12  to  21.  The  seven-day 
advance  ticket  for  a  "youth"  is  $7.50, 
and  for  a  child,  $4.25. 

The  seven-day  ticket  is  good  for  any 
seven  consecutive  days.  You  don't  buy  it 
for  certain  dates — the  seven  days  start  on 
the  first  day  you  use  it. 

Let's  repeat — the  cut-rate  advance 
sale  tickets  can  be  had  before  you  leave 
home  from  American  Express,  many 
banks,  travel  agencies  and  some  stores. 

Once  you  are  in  the  clutches  of  such 
an  agency,  it  can  also  tell  you  about  ad- 
vance sale  "bonus  books"  for  adults  and 
children,  with  or  without  one-day  ad- 
mission tickets,  which  give  cut-rates  for 
things  inside  the  fairgrounds — including 


one  wants  to  get  into  one  place  at  the 
same  time,  there's  nothing  they  can  do 
about  it  except  shoot  straight.  So  com- 
puters will  constantly  calculate  waiting 
times,  which  will  be  posted  for  people 
standing  in  line.  They  will  be  informed. 
Secondly,  it  is  planned  to  have  profes- 
sional entertainers  pass  along  such  long 
queues  as  may  form  and  regale  the  folks 
who  are  waiting. 

The  cost  of  food  inside  the  grounds 
will  be  rigidly  controlled.  If  you  don't 
want  to  live  it  up  in  the  many  expensive 
and  exotic  restaurants,  there  will  be  in- 
expensive meals  at  decent  prices  for  the 
common  man  in  cafeterias  and  lunch- 
rooms. 

Now  let's  leave  the  fair  and  consider 
you  as  an  auto  driver  starting  from  home 
anywhere  in  the  States  and  wondering 
just  which  way  you'll  head  for  Montreal, 
and  what  you  might  see  on  the  way  by 
choosing  one  route  or  another.  Maybe 
you  should  get  out  your  road  map  of  the 
whole  United  States,  if  it's  at  hand. 

There  are  more  than  150  highway 
border-crossing    points    between  the 


4.  Via  International  Falls,  Minnesota. 

5.  Via  Sault  (Soo)  Ste.  Marie,  Mich- 
igan. 

6.  Via  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 

7.  Via  Niagara  Falls,  New  York  (near 
Buffalo). 

8.  Via  the  Thousand  Islands  Bridge 
at  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York.  (East  of 
Lake  Ontario.) 

9.  Via  Massena,  New  York. 

10.  Via  Rouse's  Point,  New  York. 

11.  Via  St.  Albans,  Vermont  (on  U.S. 
7). 

12.  Via  Newport,  Vermont  (on  U.S. 
5). 

13.  Via  Colebrook,  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  Connecticut  River  valley. 

14.  Via  Jackman  Station,  Maine  (on 
U.S.  201). 

Some  comment  on  these  crossings: 
The  Trans  Canada  Highway  is  now 
complete  from  the  Pacific  to  Newfound- 
land— as  Route  1  from  the  Pacific  to 
Ontario,  then  Route  17  to  Montreal.  It's 
a  good  two-lane  road  (the  volume  of 
traffic  scarcely  calls  for  four-lane).  In 


a  snack  and  a  beverage  and  14  coupons 
for  various  entertainments.  They  permit 
a  "typical  family  of  four  to  spend  a  day 
at  Expo  '67  for  less  than  $4  per  person," 
says  American  Express. 

The  fair  gates  open  at  9:30  a.m.  The 
pavilions  remain  open  until  9:30  p.m. 
The  amusement  area  will  stay  open  "in- 
definitely" in  the  evening,  except  that  it 
will  close  for  at  least  two  hours  a  night 
for  cleaning. 

The  Canadians  took  a  close  look  at 
the  recent  New  York  World's  Fair,  and 
aim  to  smooth  over  some  of  the  con- 
sumer irritation  noted  in  New  York,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  They  indicate 
that  they  are  avoiding  stuff  that  smacks 
of  cheapness.  Since  taste  is  a  matter  of 
debate,  we  aren't  sure  just  how  this  will 
come  out.  Then  there's  that  matter  of 
standing  in  long,  long  lines  to  get  into 
the  more  popular  exhibits.  If  every- 


United  States  and  Canada.  In  fact, 
wherever  a  road  map  shows  a  paved 
road  continuing  in  both  countries,  there's 
an  official  American  and  Canadian 
checkpoint  where  it  crosses  over.  But  not 
all  of  them  are  open  24  hours  a  day.  No 
passport  or  visa  is  needed  for  U.S.  citizen 
tourists,  but  all  must  stop  and  register 
and  declare  personal  valuables,  which 
must  be  taken  home  again  and  not  sold 
in  the  other  country. 

Certain  major  crossing  points  are 
worth  noting  because  they  are  on  natural 
scenic  routes  in  one  or  both  nations,  or 
else  are  on  direct  main  routes  for  travel- 
ing convenience. 

From  west  to  east,  these  include: 

1.  Via  Bellingham,  Washington,  from 
the  U.S.  west  coast. 

2.  Via  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho. 

3.  Via  Glacier  National  Park,  Mon- 
tana. 


JOHN  PITKIN 


A  sample  of  the  mass  of  various  other  free 
literature  on  Canada  that  can  be  had  from 
the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau. 
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How  Expo  '67  is  laid  out  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  lie  Notre-Dame  was  man-made  for  the  fair.  Main  entrance  is  near  stadium. 


CONTINUED  The  Canadian  World's  Fair  and  You 


the  west  there  are  two  arms  of  it,  south- 
ern and  northern.  The  southern  arm  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  hits  such  famous 
sites  as  the  Frazer  River  gorge,  Banff 
and  Laice  Louise.  The  first  three  cross- 
ings on  our  list  can  all  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  tour  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  The  Bellingham,  Washington, 
route  brings  the  western  U.S.  tourist  up 
our  scenic  Pacific  Coast,  within  visiting 
distance  of  Crater  Lake  and  past  the 
shadows  of  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Rainier,  etc. 
(in  the  Cascades),  and  then  across  all 
of  Canada  to  Montreal. 

The  Bonners  Ferry  route  takes  the 
American  who  hasn't  been  there  past  the 
deep  canyons  of  the  Snake  River,  then 
through  the  northern  panhandle  of  Idaho 
(a  land  of  big  timber,  beautiful  moun- 
tains and  great,  clear  lakes — a  summer 
paradise  for  small  powerboats).  At  the 
Navy's  old  Camp  Farragut,  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille  in  northern 
Idaho,  the  First  International  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  ever  held  in  the  United  States 
will  take  place  August  1-9.  It  would  be 
worth  a  midday  visit,  though  motel  ac- 
commodations for  late-afternoon  passers- 
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by  near  Farragut  will  be  scarce  during 
the  Jamboree. 

The  great  excuse  for  going  by  way  of 
Glacier  National  Park  is  to  see  Glacier 
National  Park. 

All  three  westernmost  approaches  (on 
our  list)  to  Montreal  overland  in  Canada 
eventually  come  out  on  the  great  plains 
near  Calgary,  Alberta.  It  is  then  prairie 
all  the  way  to  the  Ontario  lakeland  north 
of  Minnesota.  In  the  middle  two  weeks 
of  July  the  Calgary  Stampede  is  held, 
one  of  the  great  rodeo  spectacles. 
Further  east,  the  same  route  will  take  you 
to  the  Pan  American  Games  ("Western 
Hemisphere  Olympics")  in  Winnipeg, 
July  22-Aug.  7. 

It  will  also  take  you  on  east  through 
Ontario's  mid-continent  lakeland  and 
thence  through  the  beautiful,  cool  coun- 
try along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. So  will  the  route  via  International 
Falls,  Minnesota,  that  enters  Canada 
near  Lake  of  the  Woods  (which  was  the 
northernmost  point  in  the  United  States 
until  Alaska  gained  statehood). 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  crossing  can  be 
approached  from  the  west,  via  Duluth, 
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Minnesota,  through  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  to  a  point  just  north  of 
where  the  spectacular  Mackinac  Bridge 
spans  the  gap  between  upper  and  lower 
Michigan  over  the  straits  that  join  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron.  The  "Soo"  can  also 
be  approached  directly  from  the  south 
over  the  bridge  from  lower  Michigan — 
one  of  the  more  scenic  and  cooler  sum- 
mer routes  from  Chicago  to  Montreal. 

More  convenient  than  scenic  is  the 
way  to  Montreal  from  Detroit  via  Wind- 
sor, Ontario.  From  Windsor,  a  four- 
lane  freeway  (Canada's  route  401)  goes 
directly  to  Montreal.  The  scenery  is  not 
too  different  from  our  own  midwest  and 
the  country  is  well-peopled.  It  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  cooler  than  our  midwest  in 
midsummer.  Niagara  Falls  can  be  ap- 
proached from  Canada  along  this  route. 

The  Niagara  Falls  crossing  from  the 
States  speaks  for  itself.  The  falls  and  the 
gorge  down  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Welland  Canal  locks  should  be  seen  if 
you  go  this  way,  and  there's  Old  Fort 
Niagara,  the  subject  of  our  historic  travel 
{Continued  on  page  53) 


"Tension" 

says  Arlene  Francis 


Muscle  aches" 

says  Don  Drysdale 


"Tension"  or  "Muscle  Aches," 

they  both  agree  that  Niagara's 
revolutionary  Rolla-ssage  Chair  is 
"the  greatest!" 

Arlene  says:  "It  gives  me  the  most 
comforting  massage  up  and  down 
my  back  .  .  .  almost  like  the  expert 
fingers  of  a  masseuse  .  .  .  helps  me 
feel  relaxed,  free  of  tension,  fatigue." 
Don  says:  "Greatest  thing  we've  ever 
found  foreasing  minor  aches,  pains." 
lAke  extra  "hands" 
fo  help  where  it  hurts. 
The  secret  is  in  the  twelve  built-in 
rotating  massagers  that  roll  up  and 
down  your  back,  giving  you  a  gentle 
bdown  and  a  wonderfu! 
relaxed  feeling.  The 
moving  mechanism 
can  be  stopped  at  any 
place  on  the  back  to 
apply  Cyclo-Massage® 
where  it  is  needed  most. 


Rotating  "Massagers"  are  only  pari 
of  the  new  Rolla-ssage"  chair  story. 

Switches  hidden  inside  the  arm  turn 
on  Cyclo-Massage  units  in  the  back 
and  footrest  .  .  ,  Moving  Heat,  looi. 
The  remarkable  penetrating  combi- 
nation of  all  the  units  helps  relieve 
minor  back  and  leg  pain  and  muscle 
stiffness,  everyday  tensions  and 
fatigue,  whenever  they  occur. 
Niagara  solves  decorating  problems. 
Choose  from  hundreds  of  fabrics 
and  colors  in  modern,  contemporary 
and  provincial  furniture  styles  .  .  . 
made  by  craftsmen  and  designed  to 
blend  with  your  personal  taste. 
Send  attached  postage  paid  card 
for  FREE  color  booklet. 
Niagara's  Cyclo-Massage  method  has 
been  proved  by  years  of  continuing 
research  and  the  experience  of  more 
than  one  million  grateful  men  and 
women.  Write  today  for  the  Niagara 
Rolla-ssage  story  and  research  re- 
ports.They're  free.  You  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  your  minor  muscle  aches, 
pains  and  everyday  tensions. 


Dept.  AL-4,  4  East  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
. . .  proved  by  medical  research  and  the  experience  of  millions.  Franchises  available  throughout  the  U.S 
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^Good  Housekeeping". 

^  tUlMMIilS 
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For  nearest 
Niagara 
distributor, 
check  your 
Yellow  Pages. 


Yellow  Pages 


Look  for 
Niagara 
units  in 
hotels 
and  motels. 


Canada,  Europe,  the  Caribbean,  So.  America,  Australia. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question... 


SHOULD  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


MY  THESIS  IS  VERY  simple:  when  Congress  and  the 
Presidency  are  both  controlled  by  the  same  po- 
litical party,  Congress  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  an 
effective  job  of  "watch-dogging"  the  federal  establish- 
ment. Examples  are  legion — from  the  failure  to  study 
thoroughly  such  important  programs  as  urban  renewal 
and  anti-poverty  to  the  fiasco  of  the  Bobby  Baker  in- 
vestigation. 

My  proposal  is  equally  simple:  to  create  a  select 
committee  in  the  House,  controlled  by  the  minority, 
which  would  have  broad  authority  to  investigate 
whenever  the  majority-controlled  standing  committees 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  necessity  of  Congressional  oversight  is  clear. 
The  Constitution  and  the  law  require  it.  As  federal 
activities  have  grown,  so  has  the  importance  of  this 
oversight  function.  Students  of  government  agree  it  is 
equally  as  significant  as  the  law-making  authority  of 
Congress. 

When  the  President  and  the  Congressional  majority 
belong  to  different  parties,  existing  means  of  exercis- 
ing effective  oversight  are  adequate,  including  com- 
mittee investigations,  the  annual  review  of  federal  ac- 
tivities by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  other 
techniques.  But  when  the  same  political  party  controls 
both  branches  of  the  government,  oversight  is  dem- 
onstrably inadequate. 

The  problem  exists  regardless  of  which  party  is  in 
power.  It  is  a  human  problem.  When  majority  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Executive  Branch  officials  be- 
long to  the  same  political  party,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  Congress  to  subject  Executive  Branch  per- 
formance to  the  kind  of  complete  and  searching  scru- 
tiny required  for  the  proper  exercise  of  Congressional 
oversight  authority.  Yet,  the  integrity  of  Congress 


must  not  be  compromised 
by  inaction  when  incom- 
petence, inefficiency  or 
wrongdoing  may  be  in- 
volved. 

The  select  committee  I 
propose  could  obtain  ac- 
tion— responsible  action. 
It  would  function  only 
when  the  two  branches 
were  controlled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political 
party.  Its  15  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the 


"YES" 

^^^^^^^  " 


Rep.  Florence  P.  Dwyer 

(R-N.J.) 
12th  District 


Speaker;  eight,  including  the  chairman,  from  among 
minority  Members  of  the  House,  and  seven  from  the 
majority.  Its  jurisdiction  would  be  government-wide, 
but  it  would  be  precluded  from  investigating  any  sub- 
ject which  was  under  active  investigation  by  a  standing 
committee.  This  means  that  a  major  part  of  the  select 
committee's  significance  would  be  its  role  as  goad  or 
stimulant,  with  standing  committees  always  aware 
that  the  select  committee  could  investigate  if  they 
themselves  failed  to  act. 

Precedents  for  my  proposal  exist  both  in  our  own 
legislative  history  and  in  the  operation  of  other  legis- 
lative bodies,  especially  in  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally chaired  by  a  member  of  the  opposition. 

Congress  must  be  cooperative,  but  it  must  also  be 
watchful.  By  entrusting  a  minimum  share  of  Congress' 
investigative  responsibility  to  the  minority  party,  sub- 
ject to  prudent  limitations,  this  important  objective 
can  be  achieved. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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MINORITY  HAVE  INVESTIGATIVE  AUTHORITY? 


Rep.  Jack  Brooks 

(D-Texas) 
Ninth  District 


THIS  QUESTION,  THOUGH 
frequently  raised,  is 
misleading  in  several  re- 
spects. First,  it  implies  that 
the  minority  party  and 
individual  minority  mem- 
bers have  no  investigative 
capabilities  and  do  not 
carry  out  investigations  on 
their  own  initiative.  Actu- 
ally, the  Congressional 
Record  will  quickly  dis- 
close that  minority  Con- 
gressmen often  conduct 
investigations  and  publish  their  findings. 

The  Congress  has  established  a  General  Accounting 
Office  with  a  force  of  more  than  2,000  auditors  and 
investigators  under  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Allegations  as  to  the  mishandling  of 
federal  funds  are  checked  out  by  this  large  audit  staff 
without  regard  to  partisan  political  considerations  or 
whether  the  source  of  the  allegations  is  a  member  of 
the  minority  or  the  majority  party  in  Congress. 

The  question  is  also  misleading  in  that  it  implies  that 
the  majority  in  Congress  does  not  respect  minority 
rights.  In  reality,  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  committees  usually  work  closely  with  each 
other.  Decisions  concerning  the  agenda,  appointment 
of  staff,  and  all  types  of  committee  activity  are  nor- 
mally the  product  of  joint  consultation.  Professional 
committee  staff  generally  assist  the  minority  as  well 
as  the  majority.  And,  on  some  committees,  the  minor- 
ity has  its  own  staff.  Even  these  people  operate  within 
a  professional  context. 

Passage  of  control  of  Congressional  investigative 
committees  to  a  Congressional  minority  would  seri- 
ously compromise  the  ability  of  the  majority  to  do  the 
will  of  the  people  electing  them.  The  concept  of  ma- 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.- 


jority  rule  would  be  jeopardized.  This  approach  to 
Congressional  leadership  would  inevitably  lead  to  po- 
litical abuse,  especially  in  election  years.  With  all  due 
respect  to  both  parties,  the  temptation  to  use  control 
of  investigations  to  embarrass  the  majority  rather  than 
correct  abuses  would  be  great. 

Nor  is  such  an  arrangement  necessary.  The  fact  that 
the  same  party  controlled  both  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  has  seldom  restrained  Congress  from 
investigating  the  Executive  Branch.  Who  exposed 
Billy  Sol  Estes  under  a  Democratic  administration? 
A  committee  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  The  Truman 
Committee  saved  the  American  people  billions  of  dol- 
lars during  World  War  2  by  investigating  a  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Republican-controlled  Congresses  have  been  equally 
responsible.  The  Army-McCarthy  hearings  of  the  early 
1950's  were  conducted  by  a  Republican-controlled 
committee  and  dealt  with  the  activities  of  an  agency 
under  a  Republican  administration. 

For  these  reasons,  I  find  no  merit  in  proposals  to  give 
the  minority  control  of  Congressional  investigative 
processes.  Congress  must  remain  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  majority  must  maintain  the  full  legis- 
lative power  to  carry  out  this  responsibility.  Only 
harm  and  mischief  would  result  were  the  critically 
important  investigative  power  turned  over  to  a  minor- 
ity group  of  members  who,  by  definition,  have  not 
obtained  the  broadest  mandate  from  the  people. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  April 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  the  Congres- 
sional Minority  Have  Investigative  Authority? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MINORITY  □  SHOULD 
□  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  INVESTIGATIVE  AUTHORITY. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.;  any  Senator 
c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  Impact  of 
Computers 
on  Your  1967 
Tax  Returns 


All  105  million  federal  income  tax  returns 


filed  this  year  will — for  the  first  time — be 
checked  by  computers.  What  does  it  mean? 


By  COLMAN  B.  RICHARDS 

WHAT  IS  THE  meaning  to  tax- 
payers of  the  fact  that  every 
single  federal  income  tax  return 
filed  this  year  by  American  citizens  and 
businesses  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  dou- 
ble-checked by  a  computer? 

There  is  good  news  and  bad  in  this, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
taxpayer. 

The  number  of  dehberate  tax  frauds 
that  can  escape  detection  is  greatly  re- 
duced. The  little  oversight — like  failing 
to  report  small  interest  on  a  savings  ac- 
count— is  almost  sure  to  be  spotted. 

Virtually  every  error  in  arithmetic  by 
the  taxpayer  will  be  caught.  If  it's  in  his 
favor,  he'll  have  to  pay  more.  If  it's 
against  him  he  may  get  an  unexpected 
refund. 

The  long-suffering  taxpayer  who  has 
had  to  explain  the  same  unusual — but 
legitimate — circumstance  year  after  year 
may  now  be  spared  from  establishing  it 
more  than  once. 

And,  especially  this  year  and  next, 
there  may  be  more  lash-ups  than  usual 
where  there  is  actually  nothing  wrong  in 
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the  taxpayer's  return — simply  because 
millions  of  tax  accounts  are  involved  in 
a  changeover  from  one  system  to  an- 
other. This  never  happens  without  mis- 
takes by  the  management  (in  this  case 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  its  em- 
ployees) or  by  the  taxpayer  himself. 
Since  the  computers  are  apt  to  make 
something  of  every  mistake,  a  busy  time 
is  ahead  for  all  at  IRS  and  many  tax- 
payers. 

Computers  will  check  all  the  routine 
things  that  IRS  employees  have  checked 
in  the  past.  But  one  big  difference  will 
be  that  human  check-ups  in  the  past  hit 
about  5%  of  all  returns,  whereas  this 
year  all  105  million  returns  will  be 
checked. 

The  computers  will  also  spot  discrep- 
ancies that  humans  were  unable  to  detect 
effectively  in  the  past.  Among  these  is  an 
old  dodge,  with  several  twists,  whereby  a 
taxpayer  fraudulently  gained  by  filing 
several  reports  in  different  District 
Offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
In  general,  tax  cheaters  are  in  for  such 
a  hard  time  that  some  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  handing  themselves  in,  on  the 
theory  that  they'd  suffer  less  than  if  they 


Tax  cheats  are  surrendering  before  the 
computers  get  them.  Refunds  will  flow  to 
those  whose  bad  math  overtaxes  them. 


waited  until  they  were  caught  by  IRS. 

The  IRS  actually  began  switching 
some  of  its  offices  to  full  or  partial  com- 
puterization in  1962,  and  started  bagging 
thousands  of  tax  cheats  almost  immedi- 
ately. One  truck  driver,  for  instance,  filed 
125  difTerent  returns  in  33  states  for  the 
same  tax  refund.  He  was  caught  because 
19  of  the  returns  were  filed  in  the  IRS's 
Southeast  region,  which,  unknown  to 
him,  was  the  first  of  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's seven  regions  to  be  computerized. 
The  truck  driver  was  arrested  in  a  Miami 
post  office  when  he  went  there  to  pick 
up  one  of  his  refund  checks. 

The  IRS  believes  that  until  now  thou- 
sands of  other  taxpayers  have  been  get- 
ting away  with  similar  schemes.  But  the 
mere  threat  of  what  the  computers  can 
do  already  is  having  an  effect,  as  the 
many  tax  dodgers  who  have  been  turning 
themselves  in  testify. 

The  Revenue  Service  says  that  more 
than  $6  million  of  previously  unpaid  in- 
come taxes  have  been  turned  in  volun- 
tarily by  Americans  who  specifically  said 
they  were  afraid  of  the  computers.  And 
uncounted  additional  millions  of  dollars 


The  computers  are  going  to  go  a  lo 

have  been  collected  from  taxpayers  who 
probably  were  worried  about  the  new 
system  but  didn't  specifically  say  so. 

There  have  been  other  results,  as  well. 
A  1963  computer  test  in  the  Southeast 
region,  which  consists  of  Alabama,  the 
Carolinas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  caught  1 ,699  individuals 
who  hadn't  filed  income  tax  returns.  And 
last  year  the  computers  collected  $19.1 
million  in  the  Southeast  and  Mid-At- 
lantic regions  from  honest  taxpayers  who 
made  mathematical  mistakes  on  their  re- 
turns but  who  apparently  didn't  intend 
to  defraud  the  government.  The  com- 
puters also  made  refunds,  of  course,  to 
those  taxpayers  who  overpaid  because  of 
mathematical  errors. 

The  reason  that  tax  cheats  often  have 
gone  free  in  the  past  is  that  the  Revenue 
Service  simply  didn't  have  the  manpower 
to  check  each  return  carefully.  All  the 
work  was  done  by  hand — a  tedious  and 
time-consuming  task,  especially  in  view 
of  the  huge  volume  of  work  involved. 
In  1966,  the  IRS  processed  104  million 
tax  returns  and  more  than  340  million 
related  documents. 

As  these  returns  piled  up  at  the  IRS's 
district  offices  across  the  nation  each 
April  15,  most  were  given  a  quick  look 
— but  not  much  more.  Each  year,  only 
about  one  in  20  of  the  returns  was  given 


ig  w^ay  tovt/ard  making  everyone  pay  exac 

a  full-scale  audit  by  a  Revenue  agent. 

Many  taxpayers  thus  cheated  and  took 
the  chance  that  their  returns  wouldn't  be 
among  the  5%  that  were  carefully  exam- 
ined. For  instance,  some  taxpayers  with 
two  different  sources  of  income  would 
fill  out  a  separate  return  for  each  source 
and  file  the  two  returns  in  different  cities. 
These  taxpayers  thus  would  be  in  a  lower 
tax  bracket  than  if  they  had  lumped  all 
their  income  together  on  one  return. 

Another  favorite  trick — which  also 
took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  one  IRS 
office  usually  didn't  know  what  other 
ofiices  were  doing — was  the  multiple  re- 
fund scheme  tried  by  the  Southern  truck 
driver. 

Both  of  these  types  of  fraud  should  be 
things  of  the  past  now,  however.  This  is 
because  the  IRS's  computer  system — the 
largest  non-military  system  in  the  coun- 
try— will  maintain  a  central  file  on  all 
taxpayers,  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
double  reporting  to  different  offices  by  a 
single  taxpayer. 

At  the  center  of  the  new  IRS  system 
is  a  huge  computer  complex  in  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.  There  also  are  seven  re- 
gional computer  operations — in  And- 
over,  Mass.;  Austin,  Tex.;  Chamblee, 
Ga.;  Cincinnati;  Kansas  City;  Ogden, 
Utah;  and  Philadelphia.  The  system  was 
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y  what  he  should — no  more,  no  less. 

completed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
when  the  Andover  and  Kansas  City  cen- 
ters were  opened. 

The  new  system  works  this  way: 
As  annual  tax  returns  flow  into  the' 
Revenue  Service's  district  offices  each 
spring,  they  are  opened  there,  the  pay- 
ment is  removed  and  the  returns  are 
checked  for  completeness.  Then,  the  re- 
turns are  sent  to  the  nearest  regional 
computer  center.  (The  Revenue  Service 
eventually  hopes  to  have  all  returns 
mailed  directly  to  the  computer  centers 
by  taxpayers,  in  order  to  save  work  at 
the  district  offices.) 

The  work  done  at  the  regional  com- 
puter centers  is  mostly  fairly  routine. 
Most  tax  cheaters  will  be  able  to  get  by 
the  regional  computers  undetected,  al- 
though the  regional  computers  will  cor- 
rect simple  mathematical  mistakes  by 
taxpayers.  Even  though  they  don't  make 
the  final  review  the  regional  computers 
are  needed  for  more  efficient  handling 
of  the  Revenue  Service's  paperwork,  and 
to  prepare  taxpayers'  returns  for  close 
scrutiny  by  the  big  computers  at  the  na- 
tional computer  center  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. 

At  the  regional  centers,  IRS  employees 
working  on  around-the-clock  shifts  trans- 
fer the  information  on  each  tax  return 
onto  punched  cards  that  can  be  read  by 
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the  computers.  The  hand-written  figures 
on  the  returns  themselves  can't  be  read 
by  the  computers,  of  course.  The 
punched  cards  are  fed  into  the  regional 
computers,  which  check  for  mathemati- 
cal errors  and  then  transfer  the  informa- 
tion to  a  magnetic  tape. 

The  tapes  are  then  forwarded  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  where  the  real  scrutiny  begins. 
There  was  never  any  central  information 
file  before,  but  the  Martinsburg  com- 
puters are  now  building  their  own  file 
that  will  include  records  on  every  tax- 
payer in  the  country. 

The  central  file  works  this  way.  As  em- 
ployers file  information  each  year  about 
how  much  they  paid  each  employee,  that 
information  is  posted  to  the  file  on  each 
individual  employee.  Information  filed 
by  banks  and  brokers  concerning  how 
much  they  paid  to  clients  also  is  filed  un- 
der each  client's  records. 

Then,  as  individual  taxpayers  file  their 
income  tax  returns,  the  computers  check 
the  returns  against  the  information  al- 
ready in  the  file  to  make  sure  it  agrees. 
If  the  individual  says  he  earned  $5,000 
from  his  job  and  the  employer  says  he 
paid  $6,000,  the  computer  discovers  the 
discrepancy  and  alerts  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Or  if  a  taxpayer  who  has  filed  returns 
in  the  past  just  decides  not  to  file  one 
this  year  and  hopes  he  can  get  away  with 
it,  the  computer  will  tip  ofi"  the  Revenue 
Service. 

The  computers  can  do  other  things, 
too — such  as  preventing  people  with 
overdue  tax  bills  from  past  years  from 
getting  a  refund  on  their  latest  tax  re- 
turn. The  computers  keep  track  of  every- 
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one's  tax  records  for  the  last  three  years, 
including  whether  they  still  owe  taxes. 
They  check  this  file  before  making  any 
refunds  on  current  returns. 

The  computers  will  save  lots  of  head- 
aches for  taxpayers  who  each  year  in- 
clude the  same  unusual  item  on  their  tax 
return — such  as  an  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent parent.  In  the  past,  these  tax- 
payers had  to  explain  these  items  in  de- 
tail on  their  return  each  year  and  in 


More  taxpayers  will  take  care  to  get 
everything  on  their  returns  just  so. 


many  cases  were  ordered  down  to  their 
local  Revenue  Service  office  to  explain 
in  person.  The  computers  remember 
these  items  from  year  to  year,  however, 
and  will  automatically  accept  them  if 
they  have  been  substantiated  once  in  the 
past. 

They  enable  the  Revenue  Service  to 
mail  out  refund  checks  faster — hopefully 
within  one  month  after  the  taxpayer  files 
his  return,  by  speeding  up  the  processing 
of  the  returns.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
changeover  year  there  have  already  been 
some  delays  beyond  a  month. 

While  the  computers  cannot  detect  an 
error  if  all  the  information  given  them 
checks  out,  they  will  pick  out  those  re- 
turns which  should  be  given  a  full-scale 
audit  by  an  IRS  agent.  The  ones  that  are 
chosen  will  be  mainly  those  that  have  the 
most  chance  of  discrepancies — such  as 
returns  with  income  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources  or  with  unusually  large  deduc- 
tions. The  percentage  of  returns  that  re- 
ceive a  full-scale  human  audit  will  remain 
at  about  5%,  but  the  computers  will  do 
a  pretty  thorough  job  on  every  return. 

Even  the  computers  wouldn't  be  able 
to  do  all  this  work  on  the  basis  of  tax- 
payers' names,  however.  With  1,300,000 
taxpayers  named  Smith,  900,000  named 
Johnson  and  750,000  named  Williams, 
the  Revenue  Service  decided  that  the 
computers  would  get  hopelessly  lost  try- 
ing to  keep  track  of  who  is  who. 

So  instead,  the  Service  has  pro- 
grammed the  computers  to  know  each 
taxpayer  only  by  his  Social  Security 
number  or  a  special  identification  num- 
ber if  he  has  no  Social  Security  number. 
Any  taxpayer  who  puts  the  wrong  identi- 
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fication  number  on  his  return  thus  will 
create  some  problems  at  the  computer 
centers.  That's  only  one  example  of  how 
some  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  involved 
in  the  headaches  that  nobody  wants. 

The  mere  switchover  to  a  new  system 
is  bound  to  produce  as  many  bugs  during 
the  first  year  as  any  warship  ever  suffered 
in  its  shakedown  cruise.  Louse-ups  due 
to  human  error  will  drive  some  taxpayers 
and  all  of  [nternal  Revnue  to  some  de- 
gree of  exasperation.  Nobody  is  going  to 
be  able  to  prevent  all  of  them,  for  they 
are  a  statistical  certainty  in  the  shake- 
down of  a  new  system. 

On  the  East  Coast,  18  million  individ- 
ual accounts  are  computerized  for  the 
first  time.  On  the  West  Coast  the  figure 
is  16  million.  That's  34  million  transfers 
of  accounts  from  one  system  to  another. 
In  the  switch  of  the  Midwest  from  partial 
to  total  computerization,  several  mil- 


all  that  information  into  the  machines 
without  making  mistakes  never  ran  a 
grocery  store  with  two  employees.  Folks 
at  IRS  will  erroneously  feed  mistakes  of 
their  own  into  the  computers,  and  they 
will  "correctly"  feed  mistakes  of  taxpay- 
ers into  them.  The  misunderstandings 
won't  all  be  straightened  out  until  cor- 
respondence clears  them  up. 

So,  unless  you  really  like  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr, this  is  not  a  good  year  for  getting 
emotional  in  case  "the  lousy  govern- 
ment" gets  your  return  "all  fouled  up." 
If  Uncle  writes  you  a  letter  saying  that 
you  owe  $7  million  more  than  you  paid, 
when  you  really  don't  at  all,  this  is  a  year 
to  be  calm  about  it  (just  so  you  are 
right).  Don't  send  the  local  paper  or 
IRS  a  16-page  letter  full  of  adjectives 
and  paranoia.  Just  tell  them  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  somewhere,  which 
a  review  of  the  facts  should  put  to  rights. 


down,  yours  or  the  Revenue  Service's. 

At  least  one  big  foul-up  already  has 
occurred  because  of  incorrect  Social  Se- 
curity numbers  on  tax  returns.  That 
debacle  took  place  in  the  Service's  South- 
west region,  when  the  computers  discov- 
ered that  several  hundred  taxpayers  had 
used  the  same  Social  Security  number 
on  their  returns.  It  turned  out  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  a  wallet  manufacturer  had 
inserted  dummy  Social  Security  cards  in 
a  group  of  new  wallets  instead  of  the 
usual  picture  or  identification  card.  All 
the  taxpayers  with  the  same  Social  Se- 
curity number  had  purchased  the  wallets 
and  had  mistakenly  been  using  the 
dummy  Social  Security  number  ever 
since. 

The  Revenue  Service  concedes  that 
there  are  critics  of  its  new  computer  set- 
up. These  critics  say  thai  the  average 
taxpayer  will  have  no  one  to  turn  to  if 


The  Revenue  agent  won't  go  the  way  of  the  horse.  Computers  can't  tell  If  waiters  don't  report  tips,  or  doctors  cash  fees. 


lion  more  taxpayers'  records  are  involved 
in  the  change. 

Once  a  computer  is  properly  pro- 
grammed, its  handling  of  information  is 
more  foolproof  and  thorough  than  hu- 
man accounting.  Once  it  is  properly  pro- 
grammed. But  the  computers  don't  pro- 
gram themselves.  Human  beings  are  do- 
ing all  the  programming  of  those  millions 
of  names  and  facts,  and  they  are  going 
to  make  mistakes  which  computers  will 
treat  as  gospel  truth  until  humans  iron 
them  out. 

Anyone  who  thinks  people  can  feed 


and  cite  all  the  facts  as  you  know  them. 

Of  course,  if  you  like  to  feel  perse- 
cuted, this  may  be  your  year.  In  that 
case  with  good  luck,  one  of  the  inevi- 
table shakedown  errors  may  come  your 
way.  Boy,  can  you  howl,  if  howling  is 
what  you  like. 

But  be  careful.  It  could  turn  out  that 
you  put  a  wrong  digit  in  your  Social  Se- 
curity number  and  the  computer  has  you 
down  as  a  multi-millionaire  from  Dallas 
who  surely  owes  more  than  the  46  bucks 
in  excess  of  withholdings  that  you  paid. 
It  could  be  any  loose  bolt  in  a  shake- 
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the  computer  makes  a  mistake  checking 
his  return  and  that  the  whole  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  becoming  cold  and 
impersonal.  Another  fear  is  that  the 
computers  will  become  "Big  Brother" — 
that  in  the  wrong  hands  the  information 
that  the  computers  will  contain  about 
every  American  taxpayer  could  be  used 
to  blackmail  people  or  to  control  their 
lives. 

But  the  Revenue  Service  dismisses 
such  criticisms,  insisting  they  aren't  valid. 
For  one  thing,  the  Service  says  that  com- 
puters are  "the  only  practical  way"  for 
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handling  its  growing  volume  of  paper- 
work efficiently.  And  "how  can  a  tax- 
payer communicate  with  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating computer?"  the  Service  asks.  Its 
answer:  "Actually,  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  the  average  taxpayer  will 
notice  little  change"  as  a  result  of  the 
computers,  except  for  the  importance  of 
putting  the  right  Social  Security  number 
on  his  return.  The  Service  says  that  tax- 
payers' questions  will  still  be  answered 
by  Revenue  agents  and  that  full-scale 
audits  will  still  be  conducted  by  the 
agents. 

As  for  the  talk  of  "Big  Brother,"  the 
Revenue  Service  says  that  the  informa- 
tion in  the  computers — like  all  its  other 
records  on  taxpayers — will  be  for  its  own 
use  and  not  for  use  by  others. 

Actually,  an  IRS  spokesman  does  con- 
cede that  there  will  be  one  "injustice" 
because  of  the  advent  of  the  computers. 
He  says  that  the  Revenue  Service  won't 
go  back  and  investigate  returns  of  tax- 
payers whom  the  computers  find  have 
been  short  small  amounts,  such  as  $20 
or  $30  in  past  years.  "This  is  an  injus- 
tice to  all  those  people  who  haven't 
cheated,"  the  spokesman  says.  "But  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  the  cost  to  investigate 
everyone  who  might  owe  the  government 
a  few  dollars."  He  adds,  however,  that 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1967,  it  has  become  "nearly 
impossible  to  cheat  on  ordinary  situa- 
tions." 

There  still  are  some  extraordinary 
types  of  cheating  that  tax  evaders  may 
be  able  to  get  away  with — as  long  as 
their  returns  aren't  among  the  5%  that 
are  given  a  full-scale  audit. 

For  instance,  people  with  income  from 
hard-to-trace  sources,  such  as  from  a 
front-yard  fruit  stand  or  from  sale  of 
home-made  products,  might  not  be 
caught  by  the  computers  if  they  didn't 
report  the  income.  Or  waiters  might  be 
able  to  cheat  by  under-reporting  their 
tip  income.  Or  someone  with  two  jobs 
might  be  able  to  get  two  Social  Security 
numbers,  one  for  each  job.  Then  he 
could  report  his  two  incomes  on  separate 
returns  and  pay  less  taxes  because  he 
would  be  in  a  lower  bracket.  The  com- 
puters might  not  discover  this  cheating, 
because  they  wouldn't  necessarily  know 
that  the  two  Social  Security  numbers 
belonged  to  the  same  taxpayer. 

But  a  full-scale  IRS  audit  probably 
would  uncover  any  of  these  three  types 
of  fraud.  And  once  the  Revenue  Service 
catches  a  cheater,  it  doesn't  let  up.  Last 
year,  1,660  taxpayers  were  indicted  for 
fraud.  Of  these  taxpayers,  1.147  ended 
up  pleading  guilty,  177  were  convicted 
after  trial  and  only  66  were  acquitted 
after  trial.  Another  226  taxpayers  had 
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indictments   dismissed   before   a  trial. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  another  type 
of  tax  cheating  that  often  gets  by  both 
the  computers  and  the  Revenue  agents. 
This  is  bribery  of  the  agent. 

In  the  Revenue  Service's  Manhattan 
district  alone,  more  than  50  Revenue 
agents  have  been  arrested  or  indicted  in 
the  past  three  years  on  charges  of  ac- 
cepting bribes  from  taxpayers  or  ac- 
countants. About  20  of  them  have  been 
convicted  or  have  pleaded  guilty  so  far. 

The  Revenue  Service  acknowledges 
that  there  have  been  some  bad  apples 
in  its  ranks,  but  insists  that  they  have 
been  caught  through  the  Service's  own 
vigilance  rather  than  because  of  investi- 
gations by  outsiders.  The  Service  em- 
ploys 200  inspectors  who  do  nothing  ex- 
cept check  up  on  the  doings  of  Revenue 
agents. 

The  Service  also  takes  other  special 
precautions  to  help  protect  the  public 
and  to  make  its  dealings  with  the  public 
more  friendly.  For  one  thing,  each  new 
Revenue  agent  is  given  a  course  in  public 
relations  to  make  him  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  courtesy. 

And  the  Service  has  been  trying  to  be 
of  more  help  to  taxpayers  as  they  rush  to 
beat  the  April  15  filing  date.  (April  17 
this  year,  as  the  15th  is  a  Saturday.)  It 
opens  its  offices  for  longer  hours  to  an- 
swer taxpayers'  questions  and  promotes 
special  television  and  radio  information 
programs  about  how  to  fill  out  tax 
returns. 

But  despite  its  efforts  to  win  over  the 
public,  the  Service's  main  job  still  is  to 
collect  taxes  for  Uncle  Sam.  And  the 
new  computers  should  be  an  especially 
valuable  tool  in  insuring  that  the  govern- 
ment collects  all  the  taxes  that  are  owed. 

The  cost  of  the  new  computerized  sys- 
tem is  high.  Installation  of  the  computers 


Many  unintentional  errors  will  crop  up 
as  millions  of  records  are  programmed. 
Grumblers  may  have  a  field  day  with  them. 

has  cost  more  than  $50  million,  and  last 
year  the  Service  paid  an  additional 
$80  million  in  annual  operating  expenses 
for  the  computers.  But  a  spokesman  says 
that  the  IRS  expects  the  computers  to 
pay  for  themselves  within  seven  years 
because  of  increased  efficiency  and  less 
tax  evasion. 

In  any  case,  it  appears  that  the  Age 
of  the  Computer,  which  has  changed  life 
in  so  many  other  ways,  is  now  making 
life  much  tougher  for  tax  evaders. 

THE  END 


You  won't  correspond  with  a  computer.  People  will  still  handle  the  mail  at  IRS. 
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NEW   YORK    STATF:    DEPT.    OF  C<JMMERCE 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

IF  YOU  SHOULD  be  traveling  in  upstate 
New  York,  you  may  come  upon  a 
cluster  of  historic  buildings  at  the  point 
where  the  Niagara  River  enters  Lake  On- 
tario. Among  them  is.  a  building  that 
looks  like  an  old  French  manor.  In  fact 
it  is  an  old  fort,  disguised  as  a  manor  to 
deceive  the  Indians  of  the  early  1700's 
into  thinking  it  was  a  trading  post. 
Around  it  are  eight  other  principal  build- 
ings and  ten  additional  points  of  historic 
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interest — blockhouses,  a  powder  maga- 
zine, redoubts  and  a  "hot  shot"  battery 
and  oven.  These  are  the  present  remains 
on  the  site  of  the  original  Fort  Niagara, 
built  as  two  crude  blockhouses  by  La 
Salle  in  1678. 

La  Salle's  original  fort  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and,  in  1687,  another  was  built 
by  Denonville,  Royal  Governor  of  Can- 
ada. The  present  fort  was  begun  in  1726, 
when  Gaspard  Chaussegros  de  Lery  built 
the  fortified  stone  trading  post  known  as 
the  French  castle.  This  was  later  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  for  the  EngUsh  in  1759. 
This  action  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Today,  during  the  summer,  authentic 
military  drills  and  ceremonies  performed 
by  men  in  uniform  reenact  historic 
events  in  the  long  history  of  Old  Fort 
Niagara. 

Great  Britain  gave  up  the  fort  in  1 796 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  on 
the  parade  ground.  During  the  war  of 
1812,  the  British  again  captured  the  fort 
on  December  19,  1813.  After  the  war  it 
reverted  to  the  Americans  and  has  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  ever  since. 

The  French  castle  (1726)  still  has  its 
trading  room  where  Indians  brought  furs 
to  trade  for  blankets,  beads  and  whiskey. 
Much  of  the  castle  is  furnished  in  period. 
There  is  a  dungeon,  a  Jesuit  chapel  and 
a  remarkable  gun  deck  on  the  third  floor. 


History  comes  alive  in  summer  at  Old  Fort  Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario,  Youngstown,  N.Y. 

A  FAMOUS  FORT 
ON  LAKE  ONTARIO 


The  fort  i.s  loc  Ued  in  an  area  rich  with 
other  sight-seeing  rewards  for  today's 
touring  motorist.  The  great  gorge  of  the 
Niagara  River  proceeds  directly  upriver 
from  the  fort,  and  it  is  14  miles  to 
Niagara  Falls  themselves.  Paralleling 


the  gorge  on  the  Canadian  side  is  the 
Welland  Canal — ship  route  around  the 
gorge  and  the  Falls.  Just  below  the  Falls 
are  the  great  electric  power  plants  of  the 
Niagara  system.  At  the  Falls,  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds  trip  from  Goat  Island  takes 
you  to  the  base  of  the  American  Falls; 


the  Maid  of  the  Mist  boat  trip  takes  you 
close  to  the  Falls.  In  toth  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  tall  towers  from 
which  the  view  of  the  Falls  is  sensational. 

Only  a  few  miles  south  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  Buffalo,  one  of  our  most  attrac- 
tive and  culture-laden  cities. 

1967  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

At  Niagara  Falls:  Excellent — Howard  Johnson's 
Motor  Lodge.  454  Main  St.  on  US  62.  72  A/C 
rooms,  indoor  pool.  Restaurant,  bar  (716) 
285-5261.  Excellent — Treadway  Inn,  7003  Buf- 
falo Ave.,  3  miles  E  of  1-190  exit  N-21.  160  A/C 
rooms,  pool.  Restaurant,  bar.  On  Niagara  River. 
(716)  236-0272.  Very  good— The  Alps  Restau- 
rant, 347  First  St.  Sea  food,  steak.  Bar.  (716) 
282-3940.  Very  good— Country  Mill  Restaurant 
in  Treadway  Inn,  7003  Buffalo  Ave.  New  Eng- 
land cooking.  Bar.  (716)  236-0272.  (There  are 
many  other  fine  motels  and  restaurants  in 
Niagara  Falls  and  in  Buffalo.  See  Mobil  Travel 
Guide  to  the  Northeastern  States.) 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  site 
is  enhanced  if  you  read  about  it  first. 
Lloyd  Graham's  "Niagara  Country" 
gives  good  background  for  the  area. 
American  Heritage,  vol.  4,  no.  4,  has  an 
interesting  article  about  the  fort.  Ask 
your  librarian  for  other  references. 
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When  Mr.  Wilson 

Went  to  War 

( A  WW  I  50th  ANNIVERSARY  FEATURE ) 

The  events  of  April  1917,  when  an  unprepared  America  declared  war. 


By  EDWARD  JABLONSKI 

IN  April  1917,  just  50  years  ago, 
Europe  had  been  deadlocked  since 
late  1914  in  what  was  then — and 
still  is — the  bloodiest  war  in  history.  The 
butchery  in  the  trenches  had  come  to 
an  absolute  stalemate.  On  the  Western 
Front,  England  and  France,  on  the  one 
side,  swapped  lives  on  a  mammoth  scale 
with  Germany  on  the  other,  usually  to 
no  gain  for  either  side. 

On  April  1,  1917,  the  United  States 
was  not  a  party  to  World  War  One.  But 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  jumping  in, 
though  she  had  not  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  the  war  industry,  the 
training  camps  or  even  the  assured  re- 
sources to  join  in  the  horrible  contest 
in  Europe.  The  story  of  what  got  under 
way  in  the  United  States  in  April  is  not 
a  war  story  at  all.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
nation  that,  having  the  will  to  fight,  de- 
clared war,  and  then  started  to  get  ready. 
Only  after  that  did  it  become  a  war  story. 

In  May  1915,  the  Germans  had  tor- 
pedoed the  Liisitania  with  a  great  loss 
of  American  citizen  passengers  (see 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Jan.  1967). 
The  fever  for  war  against  Germany 
abated  somewhat  when  Germany  then 
called  off  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare after  President  Wilson's  strenuous 
objections.  But  very  early  in  1917,  the 
Kaiser's  sub  fleet  returned  to  unrestricted 
torpedoing  and  rage  mounted  again  in 
America. 

April  Fool's  Day  fell  on  Sunday  in 
1917,  but  the  mood  of  the  nation  was 
neither  a  joking  one  nor  soberly  reveren- 
tial. Patriotic  rallies  were  held  across  the 
land.  The  special  Chicago  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
that  city  was  "robust  for  war." 

The  Times  ran  the  first  article  in  a 


series  on  Germany  by  Oscar  King  Davis, 
just  returned  from  Berlin.  "Nation  near 
bankruptcy  and  can  go  barely  a  year 
longer  at  best,"  Davis  predicted.  As  time 
would  tell,  his  prediction  was  sounder 
than  his  reasons. 

He  need  only  have  glanced  at  the  Sun- 
day papers  containing  his  first  article  to 
recognize  that  money  problems  and  the 
British  blockade  were  not  the  only  bar- 
riers to  German  victory.  Across  the  At- 
lantic, there  was  a  sleeping  giant  in  Ger- 
many's future:  unprepared,  and  so  naive 
as  to  mask  its  incredible  potential. 
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Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  picks 
first  numbers  of  men  to  be  called  up  in 
July  1917,  thus  getting  the  new  Draft  Act 
under  way.  Number  258  was  first  drawn. 
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Naive?  In  Berlin  they  might  have 
chortled  to  read  that  in  America  the 
National  Ford  Owner's  Club  had  elected 
to  organize  a  machinegun  corps.  There 
were  1.75  million  members  of  the  club, 
all  proud  owners  of  Model  T  Fords, 
"most  of  whom  were  eager  to  mount  a 
machinegun  (no  one  seems  to  have  ex- 
plained just  how  this  would  be  done) 
upon  their  vehicles,  thus  rendering  them 
deadly."  The  east  coast  branch  of  the 
club  offered  to  serve  as  a  transportation 
corps — four  soldiers  per  Ford — to  speed 
troops  to  trouble  spots  at,  say,  20  miles 
an  hour. 

Although  the  plan,  according  to  the 
Club's  president,  had  "the  endorsement 
of  Major  General  Wood,  commanding 
the  Eastern  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  other  high  ranking  officers,"  nobody 
said  what  soldiers  would  be  transported 
where,  to  shoot  at  what  targets  with 
their  armed  Tin  Lizzies. 

Easter  was  a  week  off  and  the  Sunday 
papers  were  crammed  with  advertise- 
ments for  new  spring  outfits.  Altman's, 
in  New  York,  offered  "The  Fashionable 
Easter  Costume — Dressy  Silk  Suits  at 
$85.00,"  as  well  as  women's  "Armi- 
Khaki  Preparedness  Suits,"  called  the 
"Plattsburg  Infantry  Uniform."  Its 
skirt,  blouse  and  campaign  hat  sold  at 
$5.95.  By  Easter  Sunday,  the  "Platts- 
burg" uniform  would  be  more  timely 
than  the  new  dressy  silk  suit.  Made  of 
"the  best  grade  of  sulphur-dyed  Khaki," 
it  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Leon- 
ard Wood's  voluntary  "businessmen's 
camp"  set  up  for  preparedness  training 
at  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 

The  Lusitania  sinking  was  not  the 
only  earlier  event  that  foredoomed  us 
to  go  to  war  against  Germany.  Incendi- 
ary fires  in  American  factories  in  1915 
had  been  traced  to  German  saboteurs. 


ALL.  PHOTOS  BROWN  BROS.  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  NOTED 


April  2,  1917.  President  Wilson  appears  before  a  jammed  joint  House  and  Senate  meeting  and  asks  the  Congress  to  declare  war  on 
Germany.  After  three  years  he  saw  no  more  hope  of  keeping  America  neutral.  The  nation  rallied  behind  his  speech. 


So  had  a  bridge-blowing  attempt  on  the 
Maine-Canada  border.  Late  in  July 
1915,  the  briefcase  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Al- 
bert, the  so-called  "financial  advisor"  to 
the  German  Embassy,  was  stolen  from 
him,  while  he  napped  on  New  York's 
elevated  railway,  by  an  American  secret 
service  agent,  Frank  Burke.  The  con- 
tents of  Albert's  briefcase  revealed  a 
good  deal  of  German-inspired  skulldug- 
gery, sabotage,  strikes  and  lesser  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Among  those 
who  were  sent  packing  in  time  was  one 
Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  military  at- 
tache to  the  German  Embassy.  He 
would  be  heard  from  again — one  war 
hence.  The  tremendous  Black  Tom 
munitions  explosion  in  Hoboken,  N.J.. 
in  July  1916,  and  at  Kingsland,  N.J.,  in 
Jan.  1917,  further  fed  the  public  rage 


NEMIMOURNAL 


House  by  a  Vote  of  373  to  50  Passes  Joint  Resolution 


Interned  German  Ships  Seized  by  Customs  Authorities 


Washington,  April  6  — After  a  debate  of  nearly  seventeen  hours,  the  House  early  to-day  ijusscd  tlu' 
resolution  previously  adopted  in  the  Senate,  declaring  a  state  of  war  against  the  Government  of  Gei  iniinv 
nje  vote  was  373  to  60. 

The  resolution  now  goes  to  Vice-President  Marshall,  who  must  sign  it  in  formal  session  of  tli. 
Headline  proclaims  Congressional  action  in  response  to  Wilson's  call  for  war. 
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against  Germany.   (See  this  magazine, 
August  1964.) 

With  all  this  going  on.  General  Wood 
decided  as  early  as  August  1915  that 
since  we  were  headed  for  war  while  we 
officially  prepared  for  nothing,  some- 
thing unofficial  must  be  done. 

He  endorsed  a  private  organization, 
originally  suggested  by  the  editor  of  Ad- 
venture Magazine,  which  "proposed  to 
establish  an  unofficial  reserve  enrolling 
men  of  military  age  who  had  military 
training  or  possessed  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions which  might  be  turned  to  use  in 
case  of  war — automobile  drivers,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  operators,  bridge 
builders,  mechanics  of  all  sorts."  It  was 
emphasized  that  the  Plattsburg  "army" 
was  "in  time  of  peace  a  list  and  nothing 
more,"  but  that  it  would  be  "in  time  of 
war  a  source  ...  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  volunteers." 

Interestingly,  the  name  of  the  parent 
organization  was  The  American  Legion, 
Inc.  It  quickly  attracted  the  attention 
of  another  patriot  and  ex-Rough  Rider 
friend  of  Wood's,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
ar.xious  to  be  back  in  action  after  leav- 
ing the  White  House.  Roosevelt  at- 
tended some  of  the  training  sessions  at 
Plattsburg  and  addressed  the  "rookies," 
as  he  called  them.  He  whaled  into  Wil- 
son, whom  Roosevelt  regarded  as  a 
word-spouting  do-nothing.  "To  treat 
elocution,"  T.R.  said,  "as  a  substitute 
for  action,  to  rely  upon  high-sounding 
words  unbacked  by  deeds,  is  proof  of  a 
mind  that  dwells  only  in  the  realm  of 
shadow  and  of  shame."  Coming  from  a 
former  President,  this  did  not  sit  too  well 
with  the  White  House,  severely  commit- 
ted to  strict  neutrality. 

The  American  Legion,  Inc.  (which 
was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
present  organization),  the  Plattsburg 
camp,  not  to  mention  Wood  and  Roose- 
velt, accumulated  so  much  notice  that 
no  matter  how  "unofficial"  Wood's  con- 
nection with  the  good  work  was,  Sec'y 
of  War  Lindley  M.  Garrison  was  forced 
to  stop  him.  Wood  must  attend  to  his 
official  Army  duties  which,  to  support 
Wilson's  neutrality,  all  but  ignored  pre- 
paredness. Others  jumped  on  Wood, 
even  bearded  horticulturist  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  who  denounced  military  prepared- 
ness. On  hearing  this.  General  Wood  in- 
quired, "Isn't  he  the  man  who  developed 
spineless  cactus?"  If  Plattsburg  was  a 
dirty  name  in  the  summer  of  1915,  by 
Sunday  April  1,  1917,  it  took  top  billing 
over  "sulphur-dyed  Khaki." 

Pinch-featured,  professorial,  brilliant 
and  austere,  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson, 
28th  President  of  the  United  States,  was 


in  a  wretched  mood  on  that  Sunday 
night,  April  1,  1917.  He  had  barely  be- 
gun his  second  term  in  office,  a  term 
gained  mainly  on  the  slogan,  "He  Kept 
Us  Out  of  War."  Wilson  had  already 
cast  himself  in  the  role  of  The  Peace- 
maker. He  was  totally  sincere  in  his 
search  for  peace,  but  he  was  an  annoying 
gadfly  to  the  Allies  with  his  "peace  with- 
out victory"  speech  made  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  to  Germany  with  his  insistence 
upon  the  cessation  of  submarine  war- 
fare. The  exasperated  Kaiser,  as  early  as 
1916,  exclaimed,  "Now,  once  and  for 
all,  an  end  to  negotiations  with  America. 
If  Wilson  wants  war,  let  him  make  it, 
and  let  him  then  have  it!" 

But  Wilson  did  not  want  war.  Only 
three  days  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  he  had  startled  the  world  when  he 
said,  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man 
being  too  proud  to  fight.'"  But,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1917,  German  Ambassador 
Count  Johann  von  Bernstorff  disturbed 
even  Wilson's  pacific  demeanor,  as  he 
notified  the  State  Department  that  Ger- 
many would  again  unleash  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare.  Wilson  had  won  a 
long  period  of  grace,  but  the  superiority 
of  the  British  Royal  Navy  had  proved 
too  much  for  the  Germans.  The  Ger- 
man note  arrogantly  stipulated  what 
shipping  we  might  send  to  Britain. 

"Our  country  had  now  received  its 
orders,"  historian  John  B.  McMaster 
commented.  "Once  each  week  one  pas- 


John  J.  Pershing,  here  on  1916  Mexican 
Expedition,  was  named  to  lead  the  A.E.F. 

senger  steamship,  striped  like  a  barber's 
pole,  and  flying  at  each  masthead  a  flag 
resembling  a  kitchen  tablecloth,  might 
leave  one  port  of  the  United  States,  and 
making  its  way  along  a  prescribed 
course,  enter  a  specified  port  in  England 
on  a  Sabbath  day,  or  be  sunk  without 
warning.  Had  the  German  armies  been 
in  possession  of  every  foot  of  our  soil 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  these 
orders  could  not  have  been  more  tyran- 
nical." 


President  Wilson  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  Board's  function  was  to  mobilize 
the  nation's  industries  to  meet  the  demands  of  war,  and  every  American  home  was 
affected  by  the  rulings  set  up  by  its  members:  (Standing  I.  to  r.)  Herbert  Hoover, 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  Vance  McCormick  and  James  Garfield.  Seated:  Benedict  Crowell, 
William  G.  McAdoo,  President  Wilson,  Josephus  Daniels  and  Bernard  Baruch. 
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Raw  recruits  enter  raw  surroundings  of  still-building  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  in  1917.  This  scene  was  typical  as  we  shifted  to  war  basis. 


Not  even  Wilson  could  take  that.  He 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  sent  Bernstorfl  home.  Within 
a  month  another  German  blunder  came 
to  light.  An  Under-Secretary  in  the  Ger- 
man Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  one  Ar- 
thur Zimmermann,  had  transmitted,  in 
code,  a  message  to  the  German  Minister 
in  Mexico.  It  proposed  an  alliance  be- 
tween Germany  and  Mexico.  Zimmer- 
mann's  offer  to  Mexico  was:  "make  war 
together,  make  peace  together,  generous 
financial  support  and  an  understanding 
on  our  part  that  Mexico  is  to  reconquer 
her  lost  territory  in  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona."  British  Intelligence  inter- 
cepted the  telegram,  decoded  it  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Wilson.  At  first  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  hoax,  a  British  trick  perhaps. 
It  was  just  too  stupidly  pat.  But  no,  for 
Zimmermann — who  must  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  its  great  tragic  clowns — 
admitted  the  whole  thing,  including  an 
added  fillip  of  bringing  in  Japan,  already 
allied  with  England  and  France. 

That  did  it.  When  the  Zimmermann 
note  was  released,  Wilson  called  for  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  on  April  16. 
Then  came  word  that  three  American 
owned  and  manned  ships  were  sunk  with- 
out warning  by  U-boats.  Wilson 
promptly  advanced  the  date  of  the  spe- 
cial session  to  April  2  so  that  the  Con- 
gress might  "receive  a  communication 
concerning  grave  matters." 

Sunday  night,  Wilson  called  in  his 
friend,  Frank  Cobb  (editor  of  the  New 
York  World) .  Cobb  arrived  at  the  White 
House  after  midnight  the  next  morning. 
"The  'old  man'  was  sitting  in  his  study 
with  the  typewriter  on  his  table,"  Cobb 
later  recalled.  "He  looked  as  if  he  hadn't 
slept.  For  nights,  he  said,  he'd  been 
lying  awake  going  over  the  whole  situ- 
ation. He  said  he  couldn't  see  any  alter- 
native, that  he  had  tried  every  way  to 
avoid  war  .  .  ." 

The  sinking  of  the  three  American 


Lack  of  real  arms  in  new  WWl  camps  forced  draftees  to  train  with  wooden  guns. 


ships.  City  of  Memphis,  Illinois  and  Vigi- 
lancia,  had  supplied  him  with  the  "overt 
acts."  Unknown  to  Wilson,  at  almost 
the  moment  he  and  Cobb  talked,  an 
American  freighter,  Aztec,  the  first  of 
the  armed  merchantmen,  sank  with 
heavy  loss  of  lives  after  being  struck  by 
a  German  torpedo  off  the  island  of 
Ushant  in  French  waters. 

As  Cobb  tried  to  assure  Wilson  of  the 
steps  he  must  take,  Wilson  voiced  his 
doubts.  Certain  that  American  entry 
would  mean  the  defeat  of  Germany,  Wil- 
son feared  there  would  be  "a  dictated 
peace"  instead  of  the  "peace  without  vic- 
tory" of  which  he  had  dreamed.  "There 
won't  be  any  peace  standards  left  to  work 
with,"  Wilson  told  Cobb. 

THE  AM 


"Once  lead  this  people  into  war,"  Wil- 
son went  on,  "and  they'll  forget  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing  as  tolerance.  To 
fight  you  must  be  brutal  and  ruthless, 
and  the  spirit  of  ruthless  brutality  will 
enter  into  every  fibre  of  our  national 
life,  infecting  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
policeman  on  the  beat,  the  man  in  the 
street  .  .  ."  And  he  might  have  added, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
Wilson  would  never  be  the  same  after 
April  2,  1917. 

The  passions  unleashed  by  the  war 
hardly  reached  the  brutal  scale  Wilson 
predicted,  but  the  war  did  permeate  the 
"very  fibre  of  our  national  life."  The 
United  States  was  about  to  leave  the 
complacent  comfort  of  the  horse-and- 
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Cross-country  "Victory  Gardens,"  such  as  the  one  above,  helped  replenish  America's  food  supply,  drained  by  the  war's  demands. 
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buggy  1 9th  century  and  emerge  in  the 
20th.  almost  against  its  will,  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth. 

Monday  was  a  gray  day  in  Washing- 
ton, enlivened  by  the  descent  of  "one 
thousand  militant  pacifists,  each  armed 
with  a  white  tulip."'  Led  by  Dr.  David 
.Starr  Jordon.  the  tulipped  antiwar  dem- 
onstrators encountered  little  but  frustra- 
tion and  wet  chill.  Without  a  police  per- 
mit they  could  not  parade  and  as  they 
grew  colder  they  became  less  pacific. 
They  tried  to  storm  the  War  Department 
and  the  State  Department,  but  were 
turned  away  by  the  heavy  guards  posted 
around  them. 

A  number  of  the  peace-loving  host, 
about  a  half  dozen  from  Massachusetts, 
managed  to  invade  the  Senate  Office 
building.  There  they  confronted  the 
bearded,  spare.  66-year-old  Senator  of 
their  own  state.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Here  is  how  news  accounts  chronicled 
what  followed.  Heeding  the  call  of  some 
of  his  con.stituents.  Lodge  came  to  the 
door  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, of  which  he  was  head,  and  was 
greeted  by  a  young,  tall,  ex-baseball 
player,  Alexander  Bannswart.  Backing 
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him  up.  among  others,  were  Mrs.  Anna 
Peabody  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
Rev.  Paul  Harris  Drake  of  Peabody, 
Mass. — or  as  it  was  later  reported  in  the 
press,  "  a  woman,  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel and  four  other  men." 

Bannswart.  the  hefty  spokesman  of 
the  peace-lovers,  demanded  that  Lodge 
vote  against  the  declaration  of  war  which 
all  were  certain  would  come  up  that  day. 
Lodge,  with  dignity,  demurred,  saying 
that  he  would  be  the  judge  of  the  total 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. Whereupon  Bannswart  shouted 
that  war  was  cowardly. 

■'National  degeneracy  and  cowardice," 
Lodge  replied  rather  stiffly,  "are  worse 
than  war."  He  then  backed  away  from 
Bannswart  to  return  to  other  matters. 
Bannswart  followed  with  his  train  in  tow. 

"You're  a  damned  coward!"  yelled 
the  peace  advocate,  and  lunged  at  the 
Senator.  Though  Bannswart  was  athletic, 
half  Lodge's  age  and  nearly  twice  his 
fighting  weight,  this  was  too  much  for 
Lodge. 

"You're  a  damned  liar."  said  Lodge 
and  let  fly  with  a  right  to  Bannswart's 
jaw.  Bannswart  came  back  with  a  blow 
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to  the  Senator's  cheek.  Lodge  swung  with 
another  and  Bannswart  went  down. 
Meanwhile,  the  "woman,  the  minister  of 
the  gospel  and  four  other  men,"  having 
witnessed  a  lesson  in  an  "overt  act"  of 
private  war,  ganged  up  on  the  slender 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Three  sec- 
retaries from  his  office  came  to  his  aid. 


World  War  1  brought  American  women 
Into  industry  in  large  numbers  for  the  first 
time  when  they  filled  in  for  the  men  at 
war.  Above,  female  trolley  car  conductors. 


Just  at  that  moment  a  young  Western 
Union  messenger,  one  David  B.  Herman 
— certainly  one  of  the  neglected  heroes 
of  our  history — chanced  to  be  passing 
by.  Seeing  an  elderly  man  put  upon  by 
a  burly  type  (still  on  the  floor)  plus  sev- 
eral others,  young  David  joined  the  fray. 
Selecting  Bannswart  as  his  adversary,  he 
began  to  drub  him  soundly.  The  Capitol 
police  had  arrived  by  this  time  and 


spicuously  flagless  were  Senator  Robert 
M.  LaFollette  (Wisconsin),  leader  of  the 
antiwar  group  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
George  Norris  (Nebraska)  and  Senator 
James  K.  Vardaman  of  Mississippi. 
Speaker  of  the  House  Champ  Clark 
(Missouri)  announced,  "The  President 
of  the  United  States!"  The  Supreme 
Court,  led  by  venerable  Chief  Justice 
Edward  D.  White,  rose  en  masse  to  set 


terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civil- 
ization itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  bal- 
ance. But  the  right  is  more  precious  than 
peace  .  .  . 

"To  such  a  task,"  Wilson  concluded, 
"we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  for- 
tunes, everything  that  we  are  and  every- 
thing that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of 
those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come 
when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her 


Civilian  "drives"  included  one  for  peach 
stones,  used  to  make  filters  in  gas  masks. 

dragged  Bannswart  to  safety  and  jail  (he 
later  recanted,  after  reading  Wilson's 
speech  of  that  evening,  and  was  re- 
leased). Lodge  was  the  hero  of  Capitol 
Hill  and  David  Herman  faded  into  his- 
tory's fabric  with  the  words,  "I  saw  an 
old  man  in  a  fight  and  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  help  him." 

The  President  had  no  such  beautifully 
simple  a  rationale  for  his  next  action. 
He  rode  to  Capitol  Hill  that  evening  in 
the  heavy  rain,  despite  which  the  route 
was  lined  with  people  cheering.  The 
escort,  of  two  troops  of  cavalry,  clattered 
toward  the  illuminated  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol which,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
"stood  in  solemn  splendor  against  the 
dark  wet  sky." 

Inside  the  Capitol  there  was  an  air  of 
electrical  excitement.  The  galleries  were 
filled  with  an  elite  audience.  Members 
of  the  House  filed  in  to  take  their  places. 
The  Supreme  Court  sat  directly  in  front 
of  the  Speaker's  desk.  The  Cabinet  sat 
next  to  them.  Behind  the  Cabinet,  in 
full  evening  dress,  sat  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

The  House  was  called  to  order.  Two 
minutes  later,  led  by  Vice  President 
Thomas  Marshall,  the  Senate  marched 
in  two  by  two.  Nearly  everyone,  ac- 
cording to  an  eyewitness,  was  "wearing 
or  carrying  a  small  American  flag."  Con- 


A  secretary  and  her  boss  spend  a  "heatless  Monday"  at  the  office.  At  urging  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  big  buildings  remained  cold  each  Monday  in  order  to  save  coal. 


off  a  standing  ovation.  When  order  was 
restored,  at  "eight  thirty-five  o'clock  to- 
night," the  New  York  Times  noted,  Wil- 
son spoke. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Hous- 
ton found  his  attention  drawn  to  the  im- 
posing figure  of  Chief  Justice  White  in- 
stead of  the  President.  "When  the  Presi- 
dent said,  'The  present  German  subma- 
rine warfare  is  warfare  against  mankind,' 
White  gave  a  vigorous  nod.  He  repeated 
it  when  the  President  added,  Tt  is  war 
against  all  nations,  the  challenge  is  to  all 
mankind.'  When  the  President  said, 
'There  is  one  choice  we  cannot  make,  we 
are  incapable  of  making:  we  will  not 
choose  the  path  of  submission,'  White 
sprang  to  his  feet,  his  action  a  cue  for 
the  entire  Senate.  His  face  worked  al- 
most convulsively.  Great  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  From  that  moment  to 
the  end  he  was  vigorously  applauding 
everything." 

Wilson's  speech,  now  recognized  as 
one  of  his  finest,  was  masterly,  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  sprinkled  with  mem- 
orable phrases:  "We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  German  people  .  .  .  We  have  no 
selfish  ends  to  serve  .  .  .  We  desire  no 
conquest,  no  dominion  .  .  .  The  world 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy." 

The  room  was  hushed  when  he  said, 
"It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great, 
peaceful  people  into  war — into  the  most 


blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles 
that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and 
the  peace  which  she  has  treasured. 

"God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no 
other." 

Diffidently,  Wilson  turned  to  leave. 
Cheers  and  thunderous  applause  roared 
in  his  ears  as  cabinet  members.  Senators 
and  others  engulfed  him  offering  con- 
gratulations. Even  his  old  political  en- 
emy, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  his  face 
bruised  from  the  morning's  peace  dem- 
onstration, grasped  Wilson's  hand  and 
said,  "Mr.  President,  you  have  expressed 
in  the  loftiest  manner  possible  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people." 

Wilson  returned  to  the  White  House, 
his  face  ashen,  the  sound  of  acclamation 
still  fresh  in  his  mind.  Sinking  into  a 
chair  he  said  to  his  private  secretary, 
Joseph  Tumulty,  "My  message  today 
was  a  message  of  death  for  our  young 
men.  How  strange  it  seems  to  applaud 
that."  The  President  of  the  United  States 
then  put  his  head  on  his  arms  on  a  table 
and  wept  like  a  child.  That  night,  before 
the  two  Houses  adjourned,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  each  which  would 
call  for  a  vote  of  war. 

Washington's  ferment  remained  local 
for  hours.  It  took  some  time  before  the 
news  extras  could  reach  the  streets  with 
Wilson's  war  message.  In  New  York, 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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be  prepared  for 


Regular  Uniform 

Crease  and  stain  resistant,  year-round,  14-ounce  nylon 
blend  gabardine  with  Vz  inch  gold  stripe.  Must  be 
dry  cleaned. 

Jacket.  Eisenhower  style  with  elastic  waist  insert.  Give 
height,  chest  and  waist  measurements.  Chest  sizes 
36-46  in  short,  regular,  long  and  stout  (portly)  from 
stock.  All  other  sizes  add  $6.00  and  allow  5  weeks 
for  delivery. 

No.  70201  $21.50 

Trousers.  Zipper  fly-unfinished  bottoms.  Give  your 
height  and  waist  size.  Waist  29-46  from  stock.  All  other 
sizes  add  $6.00  with  5  weeks  for  delivery. 
No.  70102  $12.95 

Tie.  Dress  tie  of  dacron  blend.  Button  down  feature. 
Regular  in  blue  (No.  70291)  or  gold  (No.  70292)  Ready- 
tied  clip  on  in  blue  (No.  70293)  or  gold  (No.  70294)  $1.25 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Alternate  Uniform 

Navy  Blue  Blazer  and  Grey  Trousers  approved  for  wear 
on  all  occasions. 

Blazer.  Lightweight  "year-round"  tropical,  55%  dacron, 
45%  wool.  Gold  buttons,  silk  embroidered  emblem  on 
outside  pocket.  Sizes  36  to  50*  in  short,  regular,  long, 
extra-long  and  stout  (portly).  Give  weight,  height,  chest, 
and  suit  size  when  ordering  blazers. 
Lightweight  "year-round"  tropical,  (No.  77150).  .$27.50 
Trousers.  All  wool  worsted  regular  w«ight  (No.  77100) 
or  55%  dacron,  45%  wool  lightweight  tropical  (No. 
77050).  Unfinished  bottoms.  Sizes  29  to  46*  in  short, 
regular  and  longs.  In  ordering  give  waist  size  and  height. 
Trousers  $11.95 

*For  special  size  blazers  or  grey  trousers,  add  $3.0O 
service  charge  and  allow  5  weeks  delivery. 

Short  Sleeve  Blazer  Sport  Shirt.  White  only.  Wash 
'N  Wear,  65%  Dacron,  35%  Cotton  material.  Embroi- 
dered emblem  on  pocket.  Sizes:  Small,  Medium,  Large, 
Extra  Large  (No.  70360)  $3.95 


Sox.  Black  nylon  6  x  3  rib  stretch  sox— one  size  fits 

all  feet.  No.  70470  Each  $0.55;  two  pairs  for  $1.00 

Uniform  Stiirts  of  pre-shrunk  broadcloth  in  long  or 
short  sleeves. 

Regulation  Style  Long  Sleeves  32  to  35.  Neck  half-sizes 
14  to  18. 

White  No.  70302  or  Blue  No.  70156  $4.95 

Regulation  Style  Short  Sleeves.  Quarter  length  sleeves 
and  sport  color  in  small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large. 
White  No.  70406  or  Blue  No.  70410  $4.75 


Uniform  Caps 

Uniform  cloth  is  doeskin  texture  all  wool 
broadcloth.  See  1967  emblem  catalog  for  other 
materials. 

Style  1  Lettering— Post  No.,  state  name  in 
full. 

Unlined  No.  71000  i*M 

Lined  No.  71057   5.00 

Style  2  Lettering— Post  No.,  city  name  in 
full,  state  abbreviated. 

Unlined  No.  71029  $5.90 

Lmed  No.  71085   6.25 

All  Purpose  Flag  Set 

With  two  piece  aluminum  pole,  gold  pole  top, 
halyards  and  utility  holder  for  attaching  to 
wall,  window  sill,  house  siding,  etc. 
Defiance  cotton  with  sewed  stars  and  stripes. 

3  X  5-ft.  flag;  6-ft.  pole       No.  72800  %  7.40 

4  X  6-ft.  flag;  8-ft.  pole  No.  72801  10.00 
Reliance  cotton  with  dyed  stars  and  sewed 
stripes. 

3  X  5-ft.  flag;  6-ft.  pole  No.  72802  4.00 

Six  or  more,  each   3.50 

See  1967  Emblem  Catalog  for  grave  marker 
and  other  special  Flags. 

Flag  Case 

Memorial  presentation  and  storage  case.  Heavy 
vinyl  with  plastic  zipper.  Holds  5  x  8  or  larger 
flag.  Ideal  for  presentation  of  flag  to  next  of 
kin. 

No.  72944  J1.50  Each 

See  current  catalog  for  quantity  prices. 

Jacket 

Water  repellent  cotton,  lined  with  plaid  ace- 
tate. Cotton  knit  neck  and  sleeve  trim.  Button 
pockets.  Small,  Med..  Large,  or  Ex-Large. 
Beige  (No.  70246)  or  Navy  (No.  70250)  J11.50 


Princess  Pine  Wreath 

Decorated  with  poppies,  daisies,  corn-flowers, 
and  large  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  bow. 

16  inch  No.  73040R  $2.80 

20  inch  No.  73041R  4.20 

See  1967  Emblem  Catalog  for  other  wreaths, 
permanent  grave  markers,  cemetery  vase. 

Memorial  Bible 

Lasting  tribute  to  a  departed  member.  Treasured 
by  family.  Deluxe  features  include  American 
Legion  preamble,  memorial  page,  family  and 
military  service  record  pages.  White  leather 
cover  encased  in  rich  red  cedar  box.  Gold  letter- 
ing "Our  Deepest  Sympathy—"  with  name, 
numberand  location  of  Post.  Specify  Protestant, 
Jewish  or  Catholic.  No.  75211   $10.95 


ON  ALL  ORDERS  UNDER  $3.00,  ADD  25^  POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  NATIONAL  EMBLEM  SALES  ,/e 

P.  O.  Box  1964,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 

Enclosed  is  $  ,  Please  rusti  ttie  following 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 

□  Send  free  1967  catalog.  Membership  Card  No  
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON  

SHARE  U.S.  GOV'T  TAXES? 

FOR  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS. 

WORLD  WEATHER  WATCH. 


The  federal  revenue  sharing  concept  is  arousing  oj 
position  in  Congress.  The  proposal  would  allocate  a 
percentage  of  federal  tax  revenues  to  the  states  to  use 
as  they  see  fit.  Thought  behind  such  a  concept  is 
that  state  and  local  governments  are  running  out  of  ways 
to  tax,  while  the  federal  government's  income  is 
increasing  around  |7  billion  annually. 

Republicans  are  pushing  several  measures  to  accomplish 
tax  sharing.  Governors  and  local  officials  have  climbed 
on  this  highly  attractive  bandwagon.  President  Johnson, 
however,  has  not  committed  himself  to  the  concept,  but 
could  support  a  rival  Democratic  approach  so  as  to 
avoid  the  "me-too"  label. 

Leading  the  attack  against  divvying  the  tax  pie  are 
Democratic  Senators  Frank  E.  Moss  (Utah)  and  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  (Maine).  Organized  labor  also  is  opposed  to  no- 
strings  allocations  .  .  .  wants  tax  money  cheinnelled 
into  priority  programs. 


Right  on  the  rear  wheels  of  the  auto  safety  law  comes 
a  bipartisan  proposal  to  legislate  safety  into  house- 
hold products  .  .   .  Senators  Warren  Magnusen  (D-Wash. ) 
and  Norris  Cotton  (R-N.H. )  feel  that  too  many  TV 
sets,  toasters,  garbage  disposals,  stuffed  toys  and 
other  items  pose  a  health  hazard  to  the  consumer. 

After  a  special  survey  turned  up  serious  electrical , 
mechanical  and  fire  hazards  in  576  home-use  products , 
the  two  Senators  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National.  Commission  on  Product  Safety  to  study  whether 
or  not  unsafe  design  of  household  products  copstitutes  a 
significant  public  health  problem.  The  Commission  would 
report  by  January  1969. 

Consumer  legislation  of  this  kind  is  a  natural  for 
the  90th  Congress,  since  the  legislators  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  a  spending  mood. 


Development  of  the  orbiting  satellite  and  the . high- 
speed computer  has  led  to  the  biggest  joint  undertaking 
of  the  nations  of  the  world — a  global  weather  watch. 

Intensive  planning  is  under  way  here  so  that  utilizing 
the  latest  available  techniques  of-  space  and  elec- 
tronics, a  worldwide  system  of  weather  watching — keyed 
into  main  centers  in  Washington,  Moscow,  and  Melbourne — 
will  be  conducted  for  four  years  beginning  in  1968.  The 
weather  check — together  with  a  complementing  program 
of  research — will  produce  results  that  "will  be  stagger- 
ing in  almost  all  areas  of  human  endeavor, "  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Robert  M.'  White,  head  of  the  U.S.'  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

In  the  United  States,  weather  hazards  kill  1200  to 
1300  persons  annually,  and  damage  property  in  excess  of 
$11  billion,  says  Dr.  White.  He  estimates  economic 
benefit  to  United  States  alone  will  be  at  least  |1  . 
billion  a  year.  And  with  it  the  possibility  of  accurate 
weather  forecasts  for  several  weeks  ahead. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

"The  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment will  not  be  suppressed 
by  force-— force  from  China, 
from  Russia,  from  Cuba  or  from 
Washington,  D.C."  Mrs.  George 
C.  Wallace,  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. 

VC  ARE  GANGSTERS 

"The  Viet  Cong  are  gangs- 
ters, oppressing  the  people.  We 
are  digging  the  gangsters  out, 
slowly.  The  (South  Vietna- 
mese) people  understand  and' — 
also  slowly— ai-e  <;oming  to  ap- 
preciate it."  Marine  Lt.  Gen. 
Victor  H.  Krulak. 

COMMUNISTS  AREN'T 
SUPERMEN 

"I  am  against  interpreting, 
everything  in  terms  of  the  great 
international  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  seeing  Communists 
as  supermen.  They're  not 
supermen.  Their  feet  of  clay 
extend  almost  up  to  their 
brains."  Fonner  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan  Edwui  O.  Reisch- 
auer. 

CHOW  FOR  CHINA 

"China's  annual  population 
growth  of  15  million  persons 
means  it  must  find  food  for  'an- 
other Austx-alia'  each  year." 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man. ' 

FREEDOM  IN  AMERICA 

"I  still  want  to  preserve  a 
little  freedom  in  America  as 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution — the 
simple  right  to  pick  and  choose. 
When  that  goes,  then  nearly 
everything  else  is  gone."  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Dirksen. 

KNOWLEDGE  SHY 

"The  world  is  filled  with  the 
noise  and  clash  of  opinion.  It  is 
woefully  shy  of  dependable 
knowledge."  Vice  Pi-esident 
Humphrey. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


APRIL  1967 


SENATE  OKAYS  BILL  TO  GIVE 
WAR  BENEFITS  TO  VIETNAM  VETS: 

On  Feb.  7  the  Senate  speedily- 
passed  a  Senate  bill  (S.16)  to  pro- 
vide full  wartime  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  (those  with  active 
duty  since  Aug.  5,  1964)  .   .   .  This  is 
a  measure  strongly  urged  by  the 
Legion  and  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
veterans  benefits  (see  opposite  page) 
.   .   .  Similar  proposals  are  backed 
in  the  House  and  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration .   .   .   The  Senate  bill 
(introduced  by  Sen.  Joseph  Montaya, 
N.  Mex. )  did  not  move  as  speedily  in 
the  House,  apparently  because  the 
House  has  its  own  version  .   .   .  While 
its  basic  provisions  ought  to  become 
law  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
further  progress  may  be  slow  due  to 
the  differing  versions  in  the  two 
chambers. 

While  Vietnam-era  veterans  share 
rights  under  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill 
with  all  peace-time  servicemen  since 
the  Korean  war,  these  benefits  are 
well  short  of  the  benefits  for 
wartime  veterans. 

ARLINGTON  BURIALS  RESTRICTED 
BY  REGULATION  IN  FORCE  FEB.  17: 

Burial  of  veterans  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  was  limited  by  new 
regulations  announced  by  the  Army 
on  Feb.  10  that  went  into  effect 
Feb.  17. 

Previously,  any  veteran  of  honor- 
able war  service  could  be  buried 
at  Arlington  on  request  .   .   .   The  new 
regulation  limits  basic  Arlington 
burial  eligibility  to  (1)  Medal  of 
Honor  winners;   (2)  persons  dying  on 
active  duty;  (3)  persons  dying  in 
a  status  of  military  retirement  ;  and 
(4)   "honorably  discharged  veterans 
who  have  also  served  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government." 

What  the  latter  term  means  is 
unclear,  and  seems  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory .   .   .  There  is  no  offi- 
cial definition  of  a  "high  position" 
in  the  Federal  Government  .   .   .  The 
American  Legion's  National  Legis- 
lative Bulletin  for  Feb.   15  noted 
that  "The  American  Legion  is  opposed 
to  discriminatory  regulations  which 
would  limit  burials  on  the  basis 
of  rank  or  prestige." 

The  new  regulations  reflect  a  pre- 
dictable crisis  in  national  ceme- 
tery space  which  The  American  Legion 


has  sought  to  head  off  for  years 
through  a  planned  review  and  expan- 
sion of  the  cemeteries  before  such 
crisis  could  arise  ...  No  such 
review  or  plans  have  been  made  .   .  . 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  .   .   .  Last  Jan.   9  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  (House  Res. 
241)  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of 
national  cemetery  legislation  from 
that  committee  to  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  apparently  in 
the  hope  that  some  planned  action 
might  follow  if  jurisdiction  were 
placed  in  the  veterans'  committee. 

The  Army  based  its  new  Arlington 
regulations  on  lack  of  adequate 
gravesites  to  accommodate  the  present 
rate  of  Arlington  burials  .   .  . 
60,000  new  sites  are  expected  to  be 
ready  late  in  1969,  but  not  enough 
sites  remain  to  continue  burials  at 
the  1966  rate  until  then. 

Space  is  also  growing  scarce  at  the 
67  other  active  national  cemeteries, 
and  hasty  measures  are  afoot  to  ac- 
quire some  additional  land  at  Beverly 
(N.J.)  ;  Fort  Rosecrans  and  Golden 
Gate  (Calif.)  ;  Camp  Nelsen  (Ky. )  and 
Fort  Harrison  (Va. )   .   .   .  Beverly  and 
Fort  Rosecrans  ran  out  of  space  in 
1966,  and  the  other  three  would  face 
closing-out  of  new  burials  very 
shortly  without  speedy  additions. 

What  is  needed  to  avoid  such  crash 
programs  and  arbitrary  emergency  reg- 
ulations is  that  Congress  provide  an 
orderly  and  planned  expansion  of 
the  national  cemetery  system  as  fast 
as  it  can  move  intelligently. 

VIETNAM  BONUS  BILL 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOPPER: 

Four  Pennsylvania  State  Senators 
have  sponsored  Senate  Bill  19  in  the 
state  legislature  ...  It  would 
amend  the  state  constitution  to  per- 
mit a  $50  million  bond  issue  to  pay 
compensation  to  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  Pennsylvania  who  serve 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

INFO  ON  BOOKING  CIRCUSES 

A  free  list  of  touring  circuses  and 
their  tour  areas  may  be  had — while 
they  last — by  Legion  posts  which  re- 
quest the  "Circus  Census"  issue  of 
Amusement  Business  magazine  from  that 
magazine  at  188  W.  Randolph  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60601  .   .   .  Issue  also 
has  tips  on  what's  involved  in 
sponsoring  circuses  locally. 
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President's  Special  IVIessage 
On  Veterans  And  Servicemen 

On  January  31,  1967,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  his 
Special  Message  concerning  America's  servicemen,  veterans  and  civilian  em- 
ployees in  overseas  hazardous  duty  areas.  A  brief  summary  of  it  appeared 
in  Veterans  Newsletter  for  March. 

Herewith  we  publish  the  actual  text  of  those  portions  of  the  message 
which  deal  with  his  proposals  of  new  legislation  for  veterans  and  servicemen. 


...  In  the  past  two  years,  you  in  the  Con- 
gress have  enacted  and  1  have  signed  a 
series  of  measures  to  help  honor  our 
commitment  to  Americans  now  serving 
or  recently  separated  from  the  armed 
forces.  .  .  . 

We  must  now  take  additional  steps  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  cost  of  conflict  in  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

I  propose  the  Vietnam  Conflict  Ser- 
vicemen and  Veterans  Act  of  1967.  This 
important  legislation  has  six  major  ob- 
jectives: 

First,  to  remove  the  inequities  in  the 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Second,  to  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  veter- 
ans. 

Third,  to  expand  educational  allow- 
ances under  the  GI  Bill. 

Fourth,  to  increase  the  amount  of  ser- 
vicemen's group  life  insurance. 

Fifth,  to  increase  the  pensions  now 
received  by  1 .4  million  disabled  veterans, 
widows  and  dependents. 

Sixth,  to  make  certain  that  no  veter- 
an's pension  will  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  increases  in  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits, such  as  Social  Security. 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
should  receive  benefits  comparable  to 
those  granted  to  their  comrades  of  WW  I , 
WW2  and  the  Korean  War.  Prior  legis- 
lation has  equalized  many  of  the  bene- 
fits. But,  because  of  certain  gaps  in  the 
law,  today's  veteran,  his  family  and  his 
children  are  ineligible  for  a  number  of 
benefits  other  war  veterans  receive. 

It  is  only  right  that  these  loopholes 
be  closed.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  fair- 
ness that  the  veteran  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  Chulai  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  veteran  of  Pork  Chop  Hill  and 
Iwo  Jima.  The  Senate  passed — and  my 
Administration  supported — such  a  meas- 
ure last  year. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  bene- 


fits be  extended  to  veterans  who  have 
served  on  or  after  Aug.  5,  1964: 

•  Disability  compensation  at  full 
wartime  rates  for  all  veterans. 

•  Disability  pension  for  veterans  and 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  children. 

•  Special  medical  care  benefits,  in- 
cluding medicines  and  drugs,  for  se- 
verely disabled  veterans  on  the  pension 
rolls. 

•  $1,600  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  by  veterans  with  special  dis- 
abilities. 

Since  last  June,  when  the  new  GI 

Seabees'  25th  Anniversary 


Seabee  medical  corpsman  Jerry  L.  Rowe 
examines  a  Vietnamese  baby  in  the  village 
of  Sui  Thong,  South  Vietnam  as  other  vil- 
lagers crowd  around  at  "sick  call."  In  March 
the  Navy's  Seabees  celebrated  their  25th 
anniversary.  The  Seabees'  proud  motto  is 
"We  build,  we  fight."  As  the  photo  shows, 
they're  also  helping  to  build  lives  in  the  Sea- 
bee  version  of  military  civic  action.  They 
do  most  of  it  on  their  own  time. 


Bill  went  into  effect,  more  than  500,000 
veterans  have  applied  for  education  and 
training  benefits.  Thousands  more  are 
signing  up  each  week.  Today,  over  one 
quarter  of  a  milHon  returning  service- 
men and  women  are  preparing  for  the 
future  and  learning  new  skills  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools  across  the  nation.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1968,  this  number  will  in- 
crease to  more  than  500,000. 

While  the  new  GI  Bill  is  less  than 
a  year  old — and  an  outstanding  success 
— we  can  still  work  to  extend  and  im- 
prove it. 

Even  today,  some  20  per  cent  of  those 
separated  from  the  armed  forces  each 
year — about  100,000  young  men — have 
not  completed  high  school.  Many  of 
these  young  veterans  have  the  ability  and 
desire  to  better  themselves.  All  too  often, 
they  lack  the  financial  means  to  complete 
their  high  school  education  and  enter 
college. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afl:ord  to  neg- 
lect this  valuable  manpower  resource. 

The  present  GI  Bill  makes  no  spe- 
cial provision  for  a  returning  service- 
man who  needs  to  finish  high  school  or 
take  a  "refresher  course"  before  he  can 
enter  college.  In  fact,  it  works  in  just 
the  opposite  way.  For  each  month  the 
veteran  pursues  a  high  school  education 
under  the  GI  Bill,  he  loses  a  month 
of  eligibility  for  college  benefits  under 
the  law. 

This  situation  must  be  changed.  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  provide  full  GI 
Bill  payments  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  so  that  they  can  com- 
plete high  school  without  losing  their 
eligibility  for  follow-on  college  benefits. 

We  are  taking  a  further  step.  In  recent 
months,  thousands  of  men  who  would 
have  been  rejected  for  military  service 
because  of  insufficient  educational 
achievement  are  being  accepted.  Forty 
thousand  men  will  enter  the  service  in 
the  first  year  of  this  new  program,  and 
100,000  each  year  thereafter.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  the  intensive  training 
needed  to  make  these  young  men  good 
soldiers.  Upon  the  completion  of  their 
military  service,  they  will  be  better  edu- 
cated and  equipped  to  play  productive 
and  useful  roles  as  citizens. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  find  new  ways  to  improve  this 
program. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  increase 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  un- 
der the  GI  Bill.  A  single  veteran  pur- 
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suing  a  full-time  course  receives  $100  a 
month  to  help  him  finance  his  education. 
This  amount  is  less  than  the  $130  a 
month  paid  to  the  child  of  a  deceased  or 
disabled  veteran  who  may  be  taking  the 
same  courses  at  the  same  school. 

The  veteran  going  to  school  is  usually 
older  and  may  bear  heavier  responsibili- 
ties. I  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  the  GI  Bill  f'om  $  1 00  month- 
ly to  $130  for  a  veteran. 

In  accord  with  the  present  scale  of 
benefits,  a  married  veteran  with  children 
receives  $150  monthly  under  the  GI 
Bill,  regardless  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren he  has.  To  help  veterans  with 
families  who  wish  to  continue  a  full- 
time  educational  program,  I  recommend 
that  the  monthly  payment  be  increased 
by  $10  a  month  for  the  second  child  and 
$10  a  month  for  each  additional  child. 

These  increases  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  will  benefit  the  more 
than  250,000  veterans  now  enrolled  in 
schools  under  the  GI  Bill. 

There  can  never  be  adequate  compen- 
sation for  those  who  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  can, 
however,  help  ease  their  financial  burden 
in  time  of  sorrow.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  Social  Security,  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation,  and  other  bene- 
fits they  are  being  relieved  of  much  of 
the  economic  hardship. 

In  addition,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
a  group  life  insurance  program  for  ser- 
vicemen. Under  this  lavv',  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  may  purchase  up  to 
$10,000  in  life  insurance.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  a  large  part  of  the  cost. 

With  the  .  .  .  cooperation  of  the  na- 
tion's insurance  firms,  this  program  has 
worked  smoothly  and  efi"ectively. 

We  should  now  raise  the  limits  of 
coverage.  This  will  provide  a  further 
career  incentive  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  added 
protection  for  their  loved  ones. 

1  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  available  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance,  from  a  maximum  of 
$10,000  to  a  minimum  of  $12,000— 
with  higher  amounts  scaled  to  the  pay  of 
the  serviceman — up  to  a  maximum  of 
$30,000. 

This  proposal  would  carry  out  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Retirement  Systems.  It 
is  in  line  with  the  general  principle  that 
the  amount  of  group  life  insurance 
should  be  geared  to  the  amount  of  salary 
earned.  It  will  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  insurance  for  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  And  it  will  permit 
servicemen  returning  to  civilian  life  to 
continue   the   insurance   at  prevailing 


commercial  rates,  without  regard  to  their 
physical  condition.  .  .  . 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  veteran 
who  because  of  disability  and  age  may 
be  in  needy  circumstances. 

We  are  helping  to  meet  their  needs 
through  wide-ranging  improvements  in 
the  Social  Security,  senior  citizens,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  children's  programs. 
I  have  already  submitted  a  number  of 
those  recommendations  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  will  submit  others  shortly. 

Although  many  of  these  new  proposals 
will  have  an  important  relationship  to 
programs  for  veterans  and  their  survivors 
it  is  important  that  we  do  more. 

To  help  meet  today's  cost  of  living, 
we  should  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  disabled  veterans  and  the  widows 
and  other  dependents  of  deceased  veter- 
ans receiving  pensions. 

1  propose,  eff'ective  July  1,  1967,  a 
5.4  per  cent  increase  in  the  pensions  of 
1.4  million  veterans,  widows  and  de- 
pendents. 

Last  week  I  proposed  to  Congress  a  20 
per  cent  overall  increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity payments — representing  the  great- 
est increase  in  benefits  since  the  act  was 
passed  in  1935.  Although  these  increases 
will  benefit  millions  of  older  Americans, 
we  must  make  certain  they  do  not  ad- 
versely aff'ect  the  pensions  paid  to  those 
veterans  and  dependents  who  are  eligible 
for  both  benefits. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
assure  that  no  veteran  will  have  his  pen- 
sion reduced  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
federal  retirement  benefits,  such  as  So- 
cial Security. 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  will, 
I  believe,  strengthen  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams. But  we  must  assure  the  continu- 
ing soundness  of  these  programs. 

I  am  directing  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  in  consultation  with 
leading  veterans'  groups,  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  pension, 
compensation  and  benefits  system  for 
veterans,  their  families  and  their  survi- 
vors. I  have  asked  him  to  recommend  to 
me  by  January  1968,  proposals  to  assure 
that  our  tax  dollars  are  being  utilized 
most  wisely  and  that  our  Government  is 
meeting  fully  its  responsibilities  to  all 
those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

I  have  outlined  a  program  shaped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America's  servicemen 
and  veterans. 

No  act  of  Government,  and  no  legisla- 
tive proposal  can  ever  repay  the  nation's 
debt  to  these  brave  men. 

They  are  away  from  their  families  and 
loved  ones,  serving  the  cause  of  liberty. 
They  serve  us  all  silently  and  well.  And 
this  grateful  nation  is  in  their  hands. 


Whether  in  a  patrol  along  the  wall  in 
Berlin,  or  walking  the  38th  parallel,  or 
in  the  air  on  a  SAC  alert,  or  in  a  nuclear 
submarine  beneath  the  seas  or  on  a  sweep 
through  a  rice  paddy  in  South  Vietnam, 
their  mission  is  freedom  and  their  cause 
is  just. 

The  measures  I  propose  in  some  small 
way  serve  notice  to  these  Americans — 
in  and  out  of  uniform — that  we  will 
never  let  them  down.  The  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  accepted  that  obligation  of 
honor  to  those  who  have  fought  and  con- 
tinue to  fight  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  Congress,  I  believe,  will  want  to 
consider  and  promptly  enact  this  legis- 
lation. 

Viet-Vet  Legion  Group  Meets 

A  Special  Viet-vet  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  Vietnam  era  Legion- 
naires from  Montana,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, met  at  Nat'l  Hq  recently  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Membership 
and  Post  Activities  Committee.  The  six 
young  Legionnaires  had  been  asked  to 
give  their  ideas  on  how  best  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  could  both  serve  and  enroll 
the  nation's  newest  group  of  Legion- 
eligible  veterans. 

The  Special  Committee  unanimously 
agreed  among  its  general  recommenda- 
tions that  the  most  effective  contacts  with 
Vietnam  era  vets  could  be  made  by  The 
American  Legion  at  the  time  the  man  is 
about  to  enter  the  armed  forces. 

The  group  also  recommended  to  the 
Nat'l  Membership  Committee,  chaired 
by  Earl  D.  Franklin,  Jr.  (Colo.),  that  the 
Legion  should  maintain  contact  with  both 
the  serviceman  and  his  family  through- 
out his  tour  of  duty  and  also  take  the 
responsibility  of  conveying  to  him  in- 
formation relative  to  the  available  vet- 
erans benefits  programs.  This  could  be 
done  through  armed  services  newspapers 
and  other  communication  media. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
Legion  also  provide  the  recently  dis- 
charged veteran  with  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  various  aspects  of 
veterans  benefits.  This  last  program 
could  be  implemented  through  the 
preparation  of  a  variety  of  pamphlets 
which  could  be  made  a  part  of  a  recruit- 
ing kit  used  by  Legion  post  membership 
workers. 

The  advisory  group  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  permanent 
Viet-vet  membership  committee  or  that 
Viet-vet  advisory  team  positions  could 
be  attached  to  the  National  Membership 
&  Post  Activities  Committee.  Thus,  pro- 
cedures, guidelines,  suggestions  and 
ideas  could  be  more  directly  channeled 
and    therefore    attract    and  motivate 
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today's  veterans.  They  suggest  that  these 
"V-Teams"  could  become  key  elements 
at  national,  department  and  district 
levels  by  providing  every  post  with  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  developing  the  "Go- 
Veteran"  program. 

Here  are  more  of  the  special  commit- 
tee's recommendations: 

1.  Each  post  should  establish  a  file  of 
young  men  in  the  service,  compiled  from 
local  sources  or  public  relations  drives 
aimed  at  encouraging  parents  to  send  in 
the  names  of  their  boys  in  service.  This 
file  would  serve  as  the  basis  of  estab- 
lishing future  Legion  members. 

•  Using  this  file  the  local  post  should 
provide  local  assistance  to  military  de- 
pendents concerning  rights  and  benefits. 

•  The  serviceman  himself  should  be 
contacted  by  mail  at  regular  intervals 
concerning  his  benefits  and  rights  as  he 
prepares  to  return  to  civilian  life.  A 
note  should  be  inserted  indicating  that 
his  family  has  been  visited  from  time  to 
time  and  that  their  welfare  is  good,  thus 
indicating  local  interest  in  his  family. 

•  Recommended  is  a  follow-up  cam- 
paign to  contact  local  returning  service- 
men using  "V-Teams,"  dinners,  local 
news  media,  home  calls,  and  continuing 
veterans  benefits  information  services. 

•  Make  these  new  veterans  feel 
wanted  within  the  post  through  well- 
planned  motivating  Legion  initiation 
ceremonies  and  immediate  involvement 
in  Legion  activities.  These  involvements 
could  be  increased  as  the  new  Legion- 
naire is  ready  to  accept  it. 

2.  To  implement  the  above  the  Viet- 
vet  advisory  group  recommended  that 
the  National  Membership  Division  pro- 
vide the  posts  with  kits  containing  some 
of  the  following  material: 

•  Sample  ads  for  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  illustrating  local  Legion 
programs  and  services  to  military  fami- 
lies and  armed  forces  personnel. 

•  Sample  letters  to  servicemen  cover- 
ing veterans  rights  and  benefits,  with  the 
Legion  undertone  of  service. 

•  A  manual  of  suggestions  for  locat- 


The  American  Legion  Story 


N.Y.  Department  Commander  James  P. 
Heneghan  presents  a  copy  of  The  American 
Legion  Story  to  N.Y.  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  at  a  recent  meeting  in  N.Y. 
City.  Single  copies  of  the  book,  written  by 
Raymond  Moley,  Jr.,  may  be  purchased  at 
$4.50,  postage  paid,  through  National  Em- 
blem Sales,  The  American  Legion,  P.  O. 
Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206 

ing  recent  veterans  and  active  duty  mili- 
tary men  plus  a  guideline  covering  the 
various  services  which  posts  could  pro- 
vide these  men. 

•  An  easily-used  "flip"  chart  for  re- 
cruiting developed  by  a  professional 
sales  organization  for  use  by  "V-Teams" 
in  presenting  the  Legion  story  to  new 
veterans. 

•  Present  a  package  to  the  returning 
veteran  which  would  give  him  a  record 
of  all  services,  rights  and  benefits  to 
which  he  is  entitled  plus  a  listing  of  the 
activities  of  the  local  Legion  post. 

3.  The  Special  Committee  also  felt  that 
the  Legion's  Americanism  program  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  returning  veterans 
and  that  it  should  be  greatly  expanded 
during  the  present  Vietnam  War. 

4.  They  also  recommended  that  local 
posts  encourage  new  members  to  make 
use  of  Legion  Extension  courses  by 
underwriting  the  expense. 

5.  Finally,  the  Viet-vet  advisory  group 
called  for  the  development  of  activities 
for  new  and  younger  Legionnaires  that 
would  at  the  same  time  interest  the  en- 
tire post  membership. 


Your  Post  Insurance  Is  Important 


The  following  article  on  insurance 
for  American  Legion  Posts  does  not 
constitute  an  official  recommendation 
— but  at  the  very  least  many  posts 
should  find  it  interesting  as  a  series 
of  points  to  check  in  reviewing  their 
liability  and  protection. 

The  author  is  a  Junior  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  5th  American  Legion 
District  of  Georgia,  a  member  of 
A  tlanta  Post  161,  and  a  Georgia  State 
College  business  administration  grad- 
uate who  majored  in  insurance.  He 


has  a  background  of  15  years  in  the 
insurance  business,  ten  of  them  in 
commercial  insurance. 

An  American  Legion  Post  is  unusual 
if  it  has  either  the  workers  or  the  funds  to 
carry  out  all  programs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Most  can  only  pick  two  or  three 
that  best  fit  its  need  and  resources,  hop- 
ing for  success  with  these  and  leaving  the 
others  to  someone  else. 

The  assets  that  a  post  depends  on  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  reason  for 


existence  deserve  protecting.  One  way  is 
through  the  medium  of  insurance.  No, 
a  policy  cannot  be  purchased  to  guaran- 
tee your  having  workers,  or  making 
quota,  or  having  the  best  Americanism 
program  in  the  department,  but  one  can 
be  obtained  to  protect  certain  physical 
assets. 

If  you  are  going  to  purchase  insurance 
(and  any  post  that  has  assets  should) 
then  determine  first  who  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  arrangement.  In  most 
posts  the  House  and  Grounds  Commit- 
tee would  be  a  logical  choice,  or  possibly 
the  subject  might  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  If  your  post  has 
joined  another  veterans  organization  in 
joint  ownership  of  property,  then  most 
insurance  matters  should  be  handled  by 
the  joint  house  management  group. 

After  placing  responsibility,  set  up 
certain  guidelines  as  to  coverage  and 
cost.  The  coverages  that  are  "musts"  are: 

1.  Fire  and  allied  perils  insurance  on 
building  and  contents. 

2.  Public  Liability  and  Products  Lia- 
bility Insurance. 

3.  Bonds  on  officers  handling  funds. 

4.  Specific  insurance  on  individual  ar- 
ticles of  value.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee might  consider: 

5.  Automobile  Liability  and  Physical 
Damage  Insurance. 

6.  Boiler  Explosion  and  Machinery 
Damage  Insurance. 

7.  Rental  Income  Insurance  ( if  post 
home  is  used  extensively  by  others  on 
a  rental  basis). 

8.  Business  Interruption  Insurance  (if 
the  post  has  a  business  operation  on 
which  it  depends  for  income). 

Next  the  committee  should  review  the 
insurance  program  presently  in  effect, 
comparing  it  with  the  coverages  desired. 
A  detailed  survey  of  both  should  be 
made.  Certain  things  to  look  for  are: 

1.  The  fire  and  allied  perils  coverage 
on  building  and  contents  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  post 
and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
surance contract  (which  will  usually 
specify  that  at  least  80%  of  the  value 
of  the  property  be  insured).  If  the  post 
owns  more  than  one  building,  each 
structure  should  be  insured,  as  should 
the  contents  of  each.  A  desirable  alterna- 
tive is  the  use  of  blanket  insurance,  cov- 
ering all  buildings  and  all  contents.  This 
method  requires  that  the  amount  of  in- 
surance equal  90%  of  the  value  of  all 
property  covered,  based  on  a  statement 
of  maximum  values  on  file  with  the  in- 
surance rating  authority  in  your  state. 
An  important  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  should  you  have  a  total  loss  of 
any  one  building,  the  full  amount  of  the 
coverage  is  available  to  cover  the  claim. 
A  second  advantage  is  that  in  this  way 
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if  contents  are  moved  from  one  building 
to  anotiier,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notify 
tiie  insurance  company. 

2.  Public  liability  insurance  should  be 
purchased  covering  all  exposures  of  the 
post  to  suit  for  injury  to  person  or 
property  (this  excludes  property  of  the 
post).  If  the  post  has  a  restaurant  op- 
eration, coverage  should  include  liability 
for  products  sold  or  manufactured. 
Other  exposures  that  should  be  specifi- 
cally listed  on  your  liability  policy  in- 
clude a  swimming  pool,  a  golf  course, 
or  other  recreation  area.  Limits  should 
be  as  high  as  obtainable,  subject  to  these 
minimums: 

$25,000.  per  person — 

Bodily  Injury 
$50,000.  per  occurrence — 

Bodily  Injury 
$50,000.  annual  aggregate — 

Products  Bodily  Injury 
$25,000.  per  occurrence — 

Property  Damage 
$25,000.  annual  aggregate — 

Property  Damage 

3.  The  American  Legion  requires  that 
officers  of  posts  be  covered  by  fidelity 
bonds  double  the  amount  of  money 
handled  during  a  twelve  month  period. 
This  bond  should  also  cover  any  salaried 
employee  of  the  post.  The  history  of 
almost  any  department  of  the  American 
Legion  will  record  a  post  having  to  cease 
operations  due  to  failure  to  enforce  this 
requirement. 

4.  The  post  may  own  property  that 
either  cannot  be  replaced,  has  historic 
importance,  or  is  easily  removed  from 
the  premises.  Items  of  this  nature  in- 
clude: 

Gun  collections. 
Trophies. 

Musical  instruments. 

Historic  documents,  flags,  insignia,  etc. 

Movie  cameras,  projectors,  tape  re- 
corders. 

Paintings  and  antiques. 

Typewriters,  adding  machines,  cash 
registers. 

Rather  than  putting  the  value  of  these 
items  into  the  total  for  fire  and  allied 
perils  coverage  on  contents,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  post  to  insure  each  with 
a  value  specified  for  the  individual  ar- 
ticle. This  can  be  done  under  a  Sched- 
uled Property  Floater,  a  policy  usually 
written  on  an  "all  risk  of  direct  physical 
loss"  basis  (including  theft).  At  time  of 
loss,  with  the  value  predetermined,  there 
is  no  question  of  the  amount  of  claim 
payment. 

5.  Automobile  liability  coverage  is  a 
"must"  if  the  post  owns  any  vehicle,  even 
if  the  vehicle  is  used  only  in  parades  and 
on  special  occasions.  Minimum  liability 
limits  should  equal  those  listed  for  public 
liability.  Physical  damage  (comprehen- 

40 


Toys  In  Alaska 


Alaska 

Tovs" 


Post  22,  Delta  Junction,  Alaska,  spon- 
sored Project  Alaska  Toys  for  underprivi- 
leged children  of  Nome,  aided  by  the 
townspeople  and  Fort  Greely  personnel. 


sive  and  collision)  should  be  purchased 
if  the  vehicle  has  a  value  of  $500  up, 
and  the  comprehensive  might  be  bought 
on  one  of  less  value.  The  collision  pre- 
mium on  a  low  valued  vehicle  is  too 
excessive  for  the  amount  recoverable  in 
event  of  claim. 

When  the  post  has  employees  or  mem- 
bers who  use  their  personal  automobiles 
on  Legion  business,  then  non-owned 
automobile  liability  coverage  should  be 
included  in  the  post  insurance  program. 
This  gives  the  post  protection  in  event 
it  is  joined  in  suit  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  under  these  circumstances. 

6.  Boiler  explosion  and  machinery 
damage  insurance  is  only  desirable  if  a 
post  property  includes  expensive  heating, 
air  conditioning,  or  refrigeration  sys- 
tems. This  is  a  specialized  coverage,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  matter  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  with  an  agent  in  the 
community  familiar  with  your  property 
before  this  coverage  be  decided  upon. 

7.  Many  post  facilities  are  extensively 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  January  31,  1967 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Jan.  31,  1967  $  66,169 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958  4,118,106 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   147,901 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan  1,  1967    794 

New  Applications  rejected   148 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
prc^ram  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
reducing  term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from 
$11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in  reduc- 
ing steps  with  age  to  termination  of  insurance 
at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs. 
For  calendar  year  1967  the  159o  "across  the 
board"  increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all 
participants  in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Avail- 
able in  half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12 
or  $24  a  year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated 
during  the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for 
insurance  approved  after  January  1.  Under- 
written by  two  commercial  life  insurance  com- 
panies, American  Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
managed  by  trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may  use  the 
full  words  "American  Legion."  Administered 
by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. P.  O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to 
which  write  for  more  details. 


used  by  other  groups  for  meetings,  din- 
ners and  special  events.  If  this  is  the 
situation  in  your  post  the  insurance 
committee  should  determine  from  the 
Finance  Officer  the  rental  income  for 
each  of  the  previous  three  years,  along 
with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  income 
for  the  next  year.  With  this  information 
the  committee  can  then  determine  if  loss 
of  the  rental  income  would  cause  a 
major  reduction  in  the  operation  of  the 
post.  If  so,  this  cause  of  loss  should  be 
insured.  The  minimum  amount  of  in- 
surance should  be  that  percentage  of  the 
income  that  would  be  lost  during  re- 
construction of  the  post  property  (with- 
out having  to  pay  excess  construction 
costs  for  a  rush  job). 

8.  A  post  conducting  a  regular  busi- 
ness operation  should  consider  the  effect 
loss  of  this  income  would  have  on  its 
Legion  program.  When  the  property  is 
destroyed  then  the  business  operation 
must  cease  until  a  new  facility  is  avail- 
able. Insurance  against  loss  of  this  gross 
income  (sales  less  cost  of  goods  sold)  is 
available  as  "business  interruption"  in- 
surance. The  committee  will  want  to 
discuss  this  coverage  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  operation  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  insurance  to  he 
obtained. 

After  review  and  determination  of  all 
insurance  coverages  required  by  the 
post,  the  committee  should  then  consider 
the  way  the  coverage  is  to  be  purchased. 
If  the  anticipated  cost  is  over  $500  then 
it  is  good  business  to  obtain  quotations 
from  at  least  two  independent  agents. 
The  agents  should  be  requested  to  in- 
vestigate the  availablity  of  comprehen- 
sive multi-peril  package  policies  for  the 
post,  as  well  as  standard  policies. 

Finally,  although  not  required  of 
many  posts,  the  committee  should  con- 
sider the  need  for  workmen's  compen- 
sation on  salaried  employees  of  the  post. 
Your  agent  should  determine  the  situa- 
tion in  your  state.  This  coverage  is  al- 
ways written  separately,  and  rates  are 
set  by  the  state. 

Every  post  has  an  opportunity  to 
render  service.  The  loss  of  its  facilities 
or  funds  can  prevent  accepting  these 
opportunities.  Preservation  of  present 
assets  is  extremely  important  for  both 
the  present  and  future  of  your  ^post. 
Make  plans  to  have  your  insurance  ex- 
amined for  your  own  protection. 

by  John  D.  Barrett 

News  From  Home  Helps 

Legionnaires  are  keeping  the  mail 
bags  full  with  letters  to  servicemen.  And 
Post  79,  Madison,  Conn.,  informs  us 
that  in  1942  it  sponsored  a  newspaper, 
News  From  Home,  which  it  sent  to  its 
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servicemen.  Discontinued  at  the  end  of 
WW2,  it  was  reactivated  in  May  1965 
and  is  currently  sent  to  its  eager  readers 
once  a  month. 

Post  741,  Camarillo,  Calif.,  collected 
3,300  signatures  of  townspeople  on  a 
Christmas  card  and  sent  photostats  to 
every  local  serviceman  in  Vietnam.  Post 
375,  Atwater,  Minn.,  sent,  to  those  in 
service  for  their  first  Christmas,  a  bill- 
fold, and  greeting  cards  to  others.  Post 
31,  Chelton,  Wash.,  spent  about  $350  to 
send  tinned  fruitcakes  to  individual 
names  and  addresses  in  Vietnam.  SP5 
Will  L.  Rodgers  wrote  back  to  say: 
"Every  meal  we  have,  there  are  kids 
going  through  our  garbage  cans  looking 
for  something  to  eat  so  they  can  get  a 
break  from  rice  and  bananas.  ...  I  hope 
you  don't  mind  if  I  donate  the  cake  for 
the  kids  at  the  Christmas  party." 


Post  138,  Tenn.,  shares  Marine  spotlight. 

For  their  organizations'  generosity  in 
behalf  of  the  Toys  For  Tots  program 
of  the  6th  Eng  Co,  FMF,  USMCR, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Faye  Waggoner  of  La 
Societe  De  Femme,  Cabane  Locale  353, 
and  Tommy  Ford  of  Legion  Post  138, 
South  Knoxville,  were  awarded  Certifi- 
cates of  Appreciation  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  Gunnery  Sgt  S.  Agut  did  the 
honors.  (See  photo  above.) 

Among  the  posts  sending  letters  and/ 
or  gifts  to  definite  names  and  addresses 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  are  Post  479, 
Uvalde,  Texas,  and  Post  8,  Clifton,  N.J. 

And  after  the  boys  come  home,  says 
Post  41,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  they  should 
be  fussed  over.  The  photo  at  top,  right, 
shows  some  of  the  52  vets,  presently  un- 
dergoing treatment  and  rehabilitation  at 


Post  41,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  gives  returned  Viet  Vets  "bar-b-qued"  spareribs. 


Walter  Reed  Hospital,  at  a  dinner/ show 
given  by  the  post  (dinner  cooked  by 
Legionnaire  Bernie  Hord). 

"Blackie"  Recovering 

While  attending  a  dinner  honoring  re- 
tiring Iowa  Dep't  Adjutant  R.  J.  Laird 
in  Des  Moines,  recently,  Nat'l  Adjutant 
E.  A.  Blackmore  was  taken  ill  and  en- 
tered Iowa  Methodist  Hospital  for  ex- 
amination and  observation.  After  a  stay 
of  several  days,  Blackie  went  home  to 
rest  and  recover  from  what  was  an- 
nounced as  a  mild  coronary  attack. 

The  testimonial  dinner  to  "Skin" 
Laird,  who  is  retiring  on  July  1  after  42 
years  of  service,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Glenn  Dugger  (who  has  been  assistant 
Dep't  Adjutant  since  WW2),  was  part 
of  the  Mid-Winter  Commanders  and  Ad- 
jutants Conference.  Among  those  attend- 
ing were  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  E.  Davis, 
Iowa  Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Mayor 
George  C.  Whitmer  of  Des  Moines,  and 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdrs  Ray  Murphy,  Don 
Johnson,  Dan  Foley,  and  James  F. 
O'Neil. 

Vietnam:  Progress  Continues 

Following  on  his  report  (The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  Dec.  '66,  p.  37) 
on  how  monies  received  from  Post  238, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  were  spent,  Victor  F. 
Diaz,  LTC,  Commanding,  HQ  1st  Bn 
(Mech)  5th  Inf,  writes  that  progress  in 
the  Pacification  Program  continues  at  an 
impressive  rate.  Battalion  commanders 


Post  902,  Rock  Falls,  III.,  pitches  in 


to  send  packages  to  men  in  Vietnam. 

THE  AMER 


and  staff  celebrated  Christmas  with  the 
villagers  . . .  secured  over  two  tons  of  toys, 
clothing  and  food  to  give  to  the  children 
and  their  parents.  Captain  Dowdell,  BN 
S-5  Cmdr,  purchased  a  team  of  one  male 
and  one  female  water  buffalo,  a  plow, 
and  harness  to  give  to  the  village.  The 
poor  farmers  in  Tan  Phu  Trung  were 
paying  several  dollars  per  day  to  rent  a 
team  of  buffalo  to  plow  their  fields.  With 
the  gift  of  these  oxen,  price  for  rental 
will  drop  to  well  below  50  cents  per  day, 
or  just  enough  to  feed  the  animals  and 
maintain  equipment. 

Defensive  construction  has  been  vastly 
improved  with  the  emplacement  of  con- 
crete bunkers.  Homes  and  kitchens  for 
Popular  Forces  families  have  also  been 
built.  Moreover,  an  additional  15  vil- 
lagers have  joined  the  PF  defenders. 
Even  more  encouraging,  nine  Viet  Cong 
have  turned  themselves  in  at  the  village 
HQ,  given  up  their  weapons,  and  are 
now  giving  much  valuable  information. 
Eventually,  these  "Open  Arms"  returnees 
will  be  formed  into  a  separate  defensive 
platoon  for  village  security. 

"Encouraging,  also,  is  the  treating  by 
our  Battalion  Surgeon,  Dr.  Fuller," 
writes  Colonel  Diaz,  "of  150  villagers 
per  week.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
villagers  would  not  come  to  the  dispen- 
sary at  all  for  fear  of  Viet  Cong  reprisal. 

"Finally,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years, 
the  village  Chief  is  able  to  stay  in  his  own 
village  after  dark.  We  have  helped  the 
villagers  to  build  the  Chief's  house  inside 
the  new  compound.  Largely  because  of 
the  assistance  you  have  given  us.  Tan 
Phy  Trung  will  be  placed  on  the  Secured 
List  at  the  end  of  1967,  fully  two  years 
ahead  of  schedule." 

"Maintain  Law  and  Order" 

Many  posts  have  been  stirred  into  ac- 
tion by  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  E.  Davis's 
"blueprint  for  action"  in  support  of  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  as  outlined  in 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  Jan. 
1967,  p.  30.  Here  are  some  recent  ac- 
complishments: 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Post  34,  Pa.,  salutes  police  excellence. 

Post  34,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  presented  a 
Meritorious  Medal  and  Certificate  to  Po- 
lice Officers  Raymond  Antonelli  and 
Paul  Wagner  (see  photo  above),  who  also 
received  a  commendation  from  the  Chief 
of  Police.  Also  in  the  photo  are  Post 
Finance  Officer  Walter  E.  Gebhart, 
Chief  of  Police  David  Rineer,  and  Ad- 
jutant Oliver  S.  Baublitz,  Sr.  The  awards 
recognized  the  prompt  and  skillful  action 
of  the  officers  in  rescuing  two  girls,  one 
critically  injured,  who  were  pinned  be- 
tween two  autos. 

Post  109,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  gave 
awards  to  three  Police  Dep't  members  at 
a  dinner  in  their  honor.  PC  Bernie 
Steiner  made  the  presentation.  A  special 
award  for  participation  in  Legion  Base- 
ball went  to  Ass't  Chief  Paul  Bahn.  In 


A  presentation  by  Post  109,  Pa. 

the  photo  above  are  (1.  to  rt.):  Steiner, 
Patrolman  William  Kile,  Ass't  Chief 
Bahn,  and  Chief  Elmer  Hile. 

Post  591,  Seaside,  Calif.,  gave  plaques 
to  Police  Capt.  Bennie  Cooper  and  Fire 
Capt.  John  Kayser  (see  photo  below) 
designating  them  as  policeman  and  fire- 
man of  the  year.  Post  Executive  Com- 
mittee member  Mike  Rodriguez,  also  in 


Plaques  to  police  from  Post  591,  Calif. 

the  picture,  made  the  presentation.  The 
post  also  gave  to  each  of  the  two  city  de- 
partments a  plaque  to  which  will  be 
added  the  names  of  each  year's  award 
winners. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Some  8,725  Los  Angeles  area  hospital- 
ized vets — many  back  from  Vietnam — 
were  able  to  view  the  Superbowl  football 
game  between  Green  Bay  and  Kansas 
City  on  TV  because  of  the  alert  action 
of  Robert  M.  McCurdy,  chairman  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. The  game  was  blacked  out  of 
the  L.A.  area,  but  McCurdy  informed 
Pete  Rozelle,  Nat'l  Football  League 
president,  and  other  officials  that  the 
blackout  would  obviously  prevent  the 
vets  from  seeing  the  game.  Rozelle  and 
his  team  responded  instantly  and  ar- 
ranged for  closed  circuit  TV  lines  to  be 
installed  in  all  five  Los  Angeles  County 
VA  Hospitals.  Veterans  also  got  copies 
of  the  1 80-page  souvenir  program. 
■ 

Twenty-nine  Legion  posts  are  on  the  list 
of  King-Size  Posts  (2,000  or  more  mem- 
bers) just  released  by  Nat'l  Hq.  Lincoln 
(Nebr.)  Post  3  tops  the  list  with  6,714, 
followed  by  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  1  with 
6,482.  Shreveport  (La.)  Post  14  has 
4,763,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Post  435  has 
4,710,  and  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Post  23 
has  4,586. 

■ 

Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel,  of 
Danville,  Va.,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  ceremonies  in  Galax,  Va.,  honoring  a 
hometown  hero.  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  B. 
Morris,  who  was  decorated  for  outstand- 
ing heroism  against  the  Viet  Cong  last 
June,  and  who  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  personally,  from 
President  Johnson  in  Vietnam  last  Octo- 
ber. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Post  698,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  through  its 
commander,  Jerry  Stiffler,  placed  a  strik- 
ing, 13x6-inch  advertisement  in  the 
Burgettstown  Enterprise  with  a  decora- 
tive, eye-catching  border.  The  ad  read: 
"To  men  and  women  now  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  from  the  Burgettstown 
area:  We  know  what  you  are  thinking, 
and  what  you're  going  through.  Our 
thoughts  are  with  you.  From  all  of  us 
here,  we  say:  Christmas  Blessings."  The 
ad  included  the  photo  of  a  weary  soldier, 
head  bowed,  leaning  forward  on  his  up- 
standing rifle,  as  shown  in  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  May  1966,  page  33. 
■ 

A  most  complete  Memorial  Day  pro- 
gram is  achieved  each  year  by  Post  13, 
Canon  City,  Colo.,  working  with  other 
veterans  groups.  For  the  past  five  years 
each  new  veteran's  grave  is  given  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  marker,  and  on  Memo- 
rial Day  a  flag  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
each  marker  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  At 
9  a.m.  is  a  dedication  ceremony  and 


placing  of  wreaths  by  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
then  Memorial  Services  and  massing  of 
veterans  organizations'  colors.  Radio 
Station  KRLN  makes  tape  recordings 
for  future  broadcasts  and  gives  air  time 
for  information  and  publicity. 

■ 

The  Yanks  Down  Under  Post  1,  Aus- 
tralia, participated  in  a  Remembrance 
Day  Commemoration  at  Coral  Sea  Park 
Memorial  Maroubra  "in  remembrance 
of  Australians  and  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  countries. 


Post  1,  Australia,  honors  the  war  dead. 

Coral  Sea  Memorial  was  chosen  for  this 
annual  service  because  it  was  erected  to 
signify  the  comradeship  and  joint  efforts 
of  our  two  nations  in  time  of  war,  and 
now  we  share  in  peace  the  memory  of 
those  we  lost."  In  the  photo  above.  Post 
1  Cmdr  Mark  Doyon  is  second  from  the 
right. 

■ 

Post  40,  Springfield,  Ore.,  built  a  Vet- 
erans Memorial  for  the  Springfield  Me- 
morial Cemetery.  The  design  is  a  patio. 
The  front  unit  contains  a  plaque  which 
reads,  "Flag  Flying  Today  in  Honor  of 

 ,"  with  a  space  where  a  vet's 

name  may  be  installed.  Helping  with  dol- 
lars were  Eugene  Post  3,  Cottage  Grove 
Post,  and  other  organizations  and  indi-' 
viduals. 

■ 

Police  Dep't  Post  460,  New  York,  N.Y., 

awarded  a  plaque  to  the  chief  editorial 
writer  of  New  York's  picture  newspaper. 
The  News.  Reuben  Maury  was  honored 
in  recognition  of  the  paper's  Sunday  edi- 
torial series,  "Heroes  of  America." 
■ 

Post  118,  Chicago,  111.,  reports  a  one- 
month  effort  that  netted  over  1,500  toys 
(250  to  the  Marine  Corps);  over  1,200 
books  for  hospitals,  etc.;  and  $243  from 
a  turkey  raffle  for  VA  hospitals. 

■ 

Winner  of  the  Mai  Foote  American  Le- 
gion Trophy  donated  by  New  York  A.C. 
Post  754  to  the  Outstanding  Athlete  in 
the  99th  annual  NYAC  indoor  track 
meet  was  Dave  Patrick  of  Villanova  U. 
He  won  the  Baxter  Mile  in  3  minutes, 
59.3  seconds — the  first  sub-four-minute 
mile  anywhere  in  a  year  and  the  first  in 
Madison  Sq.  Garden  in  three  years. 
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Legion  donates  flag  to  school  dedication. 

Post  304,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa.,  donated  a 
new  flag  at  the  dedication  of  Carbon 
County's  Vocational-Technical  School's 
Stuart  E.  Prutzman  Bldg.  In  the  photo 
above  are  (1.  to  rt.):  Edward  C.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Post  316,  30th  District  Cmdr, 
and  Theodore  L.  Hinger,  of  Post  304, 
Eastern  Section  Chaplain. 

■ 

Post  343,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  dished  out 
over  700  spaghetti  dinners  and  raised 
$518  to  benefit  retarded  children. 


Post  148,  Baltimore,  Md.,  turns  over  check 
for  $1,200  to  Franklin  Sq.  Hospital  Bldg. 
Fund.  L.  to  rt.  are  Otto  Egner,  Charles 
Irish,  Post  Cmdr  Wilson  Zero,  and  Aux- 
iliary Unit  President  Mrs.  Marie  Novak. 
■ 

When  Post  21,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  needs 
fireworks  for  its  Fourth  of  July  display, 
it  puts  over  100  of  its  members  to  work 


making  them  in  February,  saving  the 
post  a  lot  of  money.  Seen  in  the  photo 
are,  1.  to  rt.,  Howard  Lohman,  Earl 
Kiland,  Bill  Kreps,  and  Arno  Bergseth, 
working  on  one  of  the  sets.  The  annual 
shoot-off  is  viewed  each  year  by  more 
than  20,000  people  and  rated  one  of  the 
best  for  many  miles  around.  Adding  to 
the  observance  annually  is  a  bicycle  and 
doll  buggy  parade  with  a  patriotic  theme. 


Post  21,  Minn.,  prepares  for  fireworks. 


Honored  with  a  dinner  and  a  presenta- 
tion was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Patrick  B.  Fay, 
Post  712,  New  York,  Chaplain.  Post  Cmdr 
Bernard  Jacobs  and  Eugene  Sullivan  are 
shown  with  Mrs.  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Jack  E.  Specter,  honored  at  a  testimon- 
ial dinner  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
New  York  for  his  30  years  of  service 
as  Liaison  Officer  in  the  United  States 
for  Paris,  France,  Post  1 . 

cma 

Harry  S.  Berry,  of  Hendersonville, 
Tenn.,  the  first  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Tennessee 
(1919-20).  He  was  a  West  Point  graduate 
in  1904,  in  the  same  class  with  Generals 
Douglas  iVIacArthur  and  Joseph  Still- 
well.  He  attended  the  l^egion's  St.  Louis 
Caucus  in  1919.  From  1933  to  1935,  he 
served  in  Washington  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Nat'l  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration. 

■ 

Guilliaem  Aertsen,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania's  first  Dep't  Adjutant 
(1919-20). 

■ 

John  Beasley,  of  Largo,  Fla.,  the  first 
Dep't  Cmdr  of  North  Carolina  (1920), 
and  a  general  member  of  the  Legion's 
Distinguished  Guest  Committee. 
■ 

Fredericli  A.  Lothrop,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1946-47). 

■ 

Lawrence  J.  Fenlon,  of  Chicago,  III., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1950-51),  and  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Economic 
Commission  in  1947-53. 

■ 

Robert  N.  Druxman,  of  Juneau,  Alaska, 
a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Econo- 
mic Commission. 


William  M.  Jones,  of  Lisbon,  N.  Dak., 
for  45  years  (1920-65)  the  North  Dakota 
Dep't  Historian. 

■ 

Harold  Saidt,  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  for  20 
years  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Convention  Director  for  the  Legion's 
Dep't  of  New  Jersey. 

■ 

Frederick  T,  Devlin,  of  Kenmore,  N.Y., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1955-56),  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nat'l  Emblem  Committee  dur- 
ing 1952-57. 

■ 

David  Aronberg,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  a 
member  of  the  Legion's  50th  Annivers- 
ary Committee  and  of  its  Civil  Defense 
Committee,  and  a  Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 
(1964-65). 

■ 

Paul  A.  Frey,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  a 
member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Security 
Council  (1963-65)  and  the  first  com- 
mander of  Post  69,  Springfield. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Green  Valley  Post  66,  Green  Valley, 
Ariz.;  Laguna  Hills  Post  257,  Leisure 
World,  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.;  Sgt.  Rich- 
ard Campos  Post  666,  Northridge, 
Calif.;  Sun  Village  Post  770,  Sun  Village, 
Calif.;  Hamel  Post  1283,  Hamel,  III.; 
Thompson-Tyler  Post  29,  Salina,  Kans.; 
Viet  Nam  Post  155,  Wichita,  Kans.;  El- 
wood  Stringer  Post  325,  Flatwoods,  Ky.; 
Wilcox  Post  377,  Wilcox,  Nebr.;  Hil- 
dreth  Post  378,  Hildreth,  Nebr.;  Las 
Vegas  Police  Post  55,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 
Parks  Township  Post  557,  North  Van- 
dergrift.  Pa.;  Franklin  Twp.  Area  Post 
711,  Murrysville,  Pa.;  Goose  Creek  Post 
166,  Goose  Creek,  S.C.;  Holston  Post 
124,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  New  Market  Post 
166,  New  Market,  Va.;  and  Tumwater 
Post  166,  Tumwater,  Wash. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine. 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Inf  Reg't,  Co  D  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Orval  Mc- 

Kim,  Humboldt,  Nebr.  68376 
1st  Minn.  &  135th  Inf— (May)  I.  N.  Eagles,  133 

University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
4th  Arm'd  Div  (New  York  City  Chapter) — 

(Apr.)  Ed  Rapp,  144-47  72nd  Rd..  Flushing, 

N.Y.  11367 

4th  Eng — (June)  Carl  B.  Jones,  Birchwood, 
Wis.  54817 

4th  Inf  Reg't,  Medical  Det  (Alaska,  WW2)— 
(July)  Wayne  E.  Baker,  Rt.  1  Box  70,  Weal 
York,  111.  62478 

6th  Mass.  Nat'l  Guard,  Co  E  (1917)— (May) 
Harry  L.  Hawkins,  31  Gorman  Rd.,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.  01701 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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6th  Port  HQ— (July)  Matt  Loughney,  534  Fig 

St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
11th  Eng  (WWl)— (May)  Joseph  V.  Boyle.  326 

York  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  07302 
12th,   15th,   17th,  37th  &  38th  Field  Art'y— 

(July)    James  L.   Sykes.   212   Darragh  St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 
14th  Arm'd  Div— (July)  Donald  E.  Allen,  P.O. 

Box  52,  Easton,  Pa.  18042 
14th  Arm'd  Div,  Combat  Cmd  B — (July)  Paul 

Cleary.  269  Reed  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13207 
18th  Eng  Rwy  (WWl)— (Apr.)  T.  W.  Richards, 

1910  Rosecrest  Dr.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94602 
35th  Div,  Field  Hosp  140,  110th  Sn.  Train— 

(Aug.)  Marion  T.  Burton,  5334  Halsey,  Shaw- 
nee, Kans.  66216 
42nd   Div— (July)    Raymond   J.    Thome,  708 

Erskine  St.  NW,  Huntsville,  Ala.  35807 
65th  Art'y,  Bat  A  (CAC)— (April)   John  M. 

Steichen,  724  Grove,  Perry,  Okla. 
74th  AAA,  372nd  Sit  Bn— (Aug.)    Hiram  L. 

Adams,  6319  Milleville  Circle,  Sanborn,  N.Y. 
103rd  Div— (July)  J.  E.  Dacey.  900  MacDade 

Blvd.,  Apt.  9,  Folsom,  Pa.  19033 
104th  Eng,  Co  A  (WWl)— (June)  Alfred  R.  Gail, 

1311  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.J.  07111 
105th  Sta  Hosp— (July)    Owen  Weiser,  4930 

Rambo,  Toledo,  Ohio  43623 
106th   Div— (July)    John   Shalhoub,   4305  W. 

Maple,  Birmingham,  Mich.  48010 
109th  Eng,  Co  B  (WWl)— (Aug)  H.  S.  Seymour, 

708  Kilpatrick  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 
134th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WWl)— (July)  Lester 

S.  Grice,  P.O.  Box  647,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401 
142nd  Field  Art'y  Reg'ts,  936th  &  937th  Bns— 

(Aug.)  Eugene  Locklar,  P.O.  Box  742,  Little 

Rock,  Ark.  72203 
152nd  Indiana  Inf,  Co  M— (July)  F.  F.  Thomp- 
son, Outer  S.  Main  St.,  Princeton,  Ind.  47570 
188th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  B— (June)  Walter 

Botnen,  1219  14th  St.  N.,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
204th  AA  Bn   (WW2)— (June)    Robert  Zenz, 

1115  Vanderbilt  Rd.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43615 
209th  Field  Art'y  Bn  &  161st  FA  Keg't,  2nd  Bn 

— (June)   Jack  K.  Embrey,  903  E.  9th  St., 

Winheld,  Kans.  67156 
214th  MP  Co— (Aug.)  Ted  Merrick,  37  Apple 

Ct.,  Park  Forrest,  111.  60466 
229th  Sit  Bn— (July)    Phillip  Thurston,  Apt. 

810,  5  Tudor  City  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10017 

233rd  AAA  SI  Bn,  Bat  C— (July)  Norman  Lat- 
ter, 1327  N.  Puente  St.,  Brea,  Calif.  92621 

245th  CA  (old  13th  59th  AEF),  29th  &  50th  CA 
NYNG— (May)  James  F.  Carroll,  4  Cedar 
St.,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563 

248th  Coast  Art'y  Corps  (HD)— (Apr.)  Stan 
Lihan,  711  Ranger  Dr.,  Olympia,  Wash.  98501 

263rd  Medical  Bn,  Co.  C— (July)  Anthony  E. 
Komorowski,  7213  Rathbun  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44105 

305th  Mach  Gun  Bn  (VV^Wl)— (May)  Fintan 
Timothy,  35  Pintard  Ave.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.  10805 

313th  Ammo  Tn,  Co  D  (WWl)— (June)  Mrs. 
Clark  Harris,  Idana,  Kans.  67453 

328th  FA  (WWl)— (June)  LesUe  W.  Reddaway, 
306  E.  Bishop  Ave.,  Flint,  Mich.  48505 

331st  Ini,  Co  I  (WW2)— (June)  Fred  O.  Kiger, 
Rt.  2,  Rural  Hall,  N.C. 

337th  Eng  GS  Reg't,  1338th  Eng  Combat  Gp— 
(Aug.)  Arthur  Everman,  Clay  City,  Ky. 

343rd  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Serv  Bat  (WW2)— (June) 
Ivan  B.  Funderburk,  Rt.  3  Box  408,  Salis- 
bury, N.C.  28144 

351st  Eng,  Co  E— (July)  Leonard  Echelberry, 
RR  #1  Box  14,  Republic,  Ohio  44867 

430th  AAA  AW  Bn— (May)  Manuel  Charach, 
23476  Cloverlawn,  Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237 

524th  MP  Bn— (Aug.)  Charles  Knox,  1725  Run- 
yard  PI.,  Waukegan,  111. 

527th  Eng  Lt  Pontoon  Co— (July)  Leroy  David- 
son, 360  13th  St.  N.W.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
50501 

563rd  Ord  HM  Co  (Tank)— (June)  M.  L. 
Schenck,  855  Preston  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46280 

591st  Amphib  Eng  Boat  Reg't,  Co  E  &  235th 
QM  Truck  Bn,  Co  E— (Aug.)  Raymond 
Snyder,  Rt.  1  Box  170,  Fairbury,  Nebr.  68352 

777th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  D  (SP,WW2)— ( June) 
James  G.  Wood,  3720  Colby  SW,  Wyoming, 
Mich.  49509 

805th  TD,  Co  A— (July)  Clark  Kreisher,  RD  1, 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
818th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  John  J.  Cadina, 

1502  Juanita,  Arlington,  Tex. 
830th  Eng  Aviation  Bn— (Aug)  James  G.  Scott, 

341  Northridge  Rd.,  Circleville,  Ohio  43113 
892nd  Hvy  Auto  Maint  Ord— (June)  Roland  B. 

Bigger,  Box  262,  Newton,  Kans.  67114 
977th  Eng  Maint  Co— (Aug.)  Anthony  Buening, 

8421  Kenwood  Rd.,  Cincinnati  36,  Ohio 
1896th   Eng   Aviation   Bn— (June)    Lester  A. 

Sealey,  14  High  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 
1913th  Eng  Aviation  Bn,  Co  B— (June)  Joseph 

B.  Sherako,  212  Schuylkill  Ave.,  Shenandoah. 

Pa.  17976 

Ranger  Bns  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Leonard  G.  Lo- 
mell,  250  Washington  St.,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


NAVY 

82nd  Seabees,  519th  CBMU— (Aug.)  James 
Greenwood,.  R.R.  1  Box  226,  Forked  River, 
N.J.  08731 

302nd  Seabees— (July)  Harry  W.  Price,  Jr.,  135 

W.  3rd  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Cape  May  Section  Base  &  Wissahickon  Bks 

(WWl)— (June)    Arthur    Jordan,    Jr.,  7370 

Henry  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19128 
Farragut  P.O.  Personnel  (WW2)— (July)  Ed 

Yount,  901  Grandview,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Marine  AB  Sqdn  1  (WW2)— ( Aug.)  J.  B.  Looper, 

P.O.  Box  B,  Jamestown,  Term.  38556 
Yeomen  F  (Navy  Women,  WWl) — (May)  Mrs. 

Yvonne  Giblin,  11  Monroe  Ct.,  Fall  River, 

Mass.  02720 

USS    Benner    (DD    807)— (July)    Lowell  E. 

Anderson,  RR  #6,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
USS  Chicago  (WWl)— (Apr.)  John  B.  Lancaster, 

331  Greenwood  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  19046 
USS  Ganymede  (AK  104)— (July)  Nick  Libbos, 

145  2nd  St.,  West  Newton,  Pa.  15089 
USS  Grouper  (SS  214)— (July)  Matthew  Kol- 

pak,  2144  W.  Roscoe  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60618 
USS  LSM  145— (Aug.)  Mike  L.  Maisano,  529 

Ontario  St.,  Monessen,  Pa.  15062 
USS    VENUS    (AK    135)— (July)    Frank  H. 

Maschler,   Sr.,   8001   Grant  Ave.,  Overland 

Park,  Kans.  66204 
USS    Wadsworth     (DD    516)— (Aug.)  Tony 

Holmes,   3255   Cicotte   Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 
USS  Washington  (BB  56)— (July)  USS  Wash- 
ington   Reunion    Group,    Inc.,    Box  27035, 

Columbus,  Ohio  43227 

AIR 

2nd  Tp  Carrier  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Russ  C.  Kopplin, 
3520  S.  Logan  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53207 

4th  Airdrome  Sqdn— (July)  William  D.  Pond, 
Apt.  E-2,  1610  Stone  St.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
72401 

11th  Bomb  Gp  (H)— (Aug.)   Robert  E.  May, 

P.O.  Box  11,  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 
18th  Fighter  Sqdn— (Aug.)   Bob  Brown,  2101 

11th  St.  S.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
20th  Aero  Sqdn  First  Day  Bomb  Gp  (1917-19) 

— (June)  Marion  C.  Lappin,  Rt.  3,  Milton, 

Ky.  40045 

41st  Radio  Sqdn  Mobile — (July)  Paul  B.  Tracy, 
19  Grosvenor  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 

434th  Bomb  Sqdn — (June)  Francis  S.  Murphy, 
4909  Mohawk  Rd.,  Rockford,  111. 

467th  Bomb  Gp — (June)  Adam  Soccio,  357  Mid- 
land Ave.,  Garfield,  N.J.  07026 

1158th  QM  Serv  Gp— (July)  Charles  Gelfo,  58 
W.  Franklin  Dr.,  North  Lake,  111.  60164 

Rich  Field  Aviation  School  (Waco,  Texas, 
WWl)— (July)  William  E.  Beigel,  312  North- 
crest  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64116 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps — (Apr.)  William 
Dietz,  446  55th  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  14304 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

James  D.  Oglesby  (1965),  Post  47,  West  Bloc- 
ton,  Ala. 

L.  B.  Sewell  (1967),  Post  62,  Centre,  Ala. 

Dewey  Franklin  (1965)  and  I.  M.  Daniel  and 
Walter  B.  Morrow  (both  1966),  Post  171,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

James  L.  Wilson  (1966),  Post  52,  Mountain 
Home,  Ark. 

Frank  L.  Hoyt  (1966),  Post  172,  Tracy,  Calif. 

Thomas  Lamonte  and  Howard  E.  Ludy  and 
Henry  O.  Price  and  Michel  G.  Renken  and 
C.  Vem  Young  (all  1966),  Post  267,  La  Habra, 
Calif. 

John  L.  Dolan  (1966),  Post  456,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

George  H.  Astler  and  William  J.  Miller  and 
Melvin  H.  Schlesinger  (all  1965)  and  Joseph  W. 
Schmittling  and  E.  T.  Van  Brunt  (both  1966), 
Post  1.  Denver,  Colo. 

Hermas  J.  Poirier  and  Vincent  F.  Reynolds 
(both  1966),  Post  12,  Norwalk.  Conn. 

Philip  F.  Aboussleman  (1966),  Post  257,  North 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Frank  E.  Weiser  (1966),  Post  297,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Frank  J.  Haring  (1966),  Post  356,  Chicago,  111. 

John  J.  Farrell,  Sr.  and  William  Krasowski 
and  James  Straan  (all  1967),  Post  419,  Chicago, 
III. 

Miles  J.  Kubish  (1965),  Post  825,  Chicago.  111. 

Barnett  W.  Breedlove  (1965)  and  Fred  W. 
Jenkins  (1966),  Post  3,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  McMahan  (1952)  and  Ray  Smith 
(1961)  and  Ray  Lewis  (1966),  Post  53,  Elwood, 
Ind. 


Neal  H.  McKerrall  (1925)  and  Lucien  E. 
Thomas  (1960)  and  Harry  A.  Jones  (1963)  and 
Robert  S.  Knight  (1966),  Post  91,  Estherville, 
Iowa. 

Patrick  Killeen  (1966),  Post  3,  Claremorris, 
Co.  Mayo,  Ireland. 

Nelson  Higginbotham  and  Dan  Laughlin  and 
Valery  Ledoux  and  Victor  LeJuhne  and  Elmo 
Lyons  (all  1965),  Post  208,  Vinton,  La. 

John  M.  Berestka,  Sr.  and  Charles  G.  Dalton 
and  James  Pesienski  and  Walter  P.  Pruzynski 
and  Harry  E.  Purcell  (all  1966),  Post  28,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

John  F.  Kenney  and  Timothy  H.  Shyne  (both 
1966),  Post  44,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Dale  J.  Madden  (1966),  Post  86,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

R.  O.  Monroe  and  Fred  Potter  and  Robert 
Hanneman  and  Ralph  Huddleston  (all  1966), 
Post  170,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

H.  Allen  Merrick  (1966),  Post  17,  CoUings- 
wood,  N.J. 

Anthony  B.  Castaldi  (1966),  Post  220,  South 
Orange,  N.J. 

Charles  C.  Caniield  and  Joseph  Dina  and 
Joseph  A.  Fontinell  and  Robert  L.  Garren  and 
S.  Russell  Haines  (all  1966),  Post  271,  Berlin, 
N.J. 

Howard  Trescott  (1963)  and  Albert  D.  For- 
sythe  (1966),  Post  87,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

John  G.  Flanagan  and  Arthur  F.  Gay  and 
Clayton  D.  Hutchins  and  Rudolph  F.  IlUg  (all 
1966),  Post  445,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Frank  Miller  (1964)  and  Robert  Koch  (1965) 
and  John  Vasko  and  Franklin  J.  Wahler  (both 
1966),  Post  622,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

Edward  T.  Jetter  (1965),  Post  1010,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Louis  Zigman  (1964),  Post  1124,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

P.  W.  Blank  and  Chas.  D.  Cooley  and  J.  A. 
Lockbeam  and  George  F.  Marback  and  Hadley 
T.  Wickham  (all  1966),  Post  40,  Mandan,  N.  Dak. 

Louie  E.  Baker  (1965)  and  Edward  C.  Wilson 
(1966),  Post  108,  Corbett,  Ore. 

Matthew  F.  Brodzik  (1961)  and  Walter  A. 
Egner  (1966),  Post  599,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jimmy  I.  Hamby  and  Reba  Tarvvater  Wilson 
(both  1966),  Post  50,  Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Morris  Anthonsen  and  Floyd  Bigelow  (both 
1966),  Post  57,  Grandview,  Wash. 

William  H.  Emanuel  (1966),  Post  15,  Juneau, 
Wis. 

Bernard  J.  Adelmeyer  and  John  A.  Beck  and 
Louis  H.  Beck  and  William  Dorin  and  Hubert 
J.  Fritz  (all  1966),  Post  270,  Theresa,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  comer  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 
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WHEN  MR.  WILSON  WENT  TO  WAR 

 (Continued  from  page  33)  


James  W.  Gerard,  former  ambassador 
to  Germany,  heard  the  shouting  in  the 
street  during  the  intermission  at  the 
opera  that  night.  Hurriedly  he  phoned 
one  of  the  newspapers  for  top  level  con- 
firmation of  the  news.  Then  collaring 
one  of  the  Opera  House's  directors,  he 
attempted  to  spread  the  word. 

"You  must  do  something,"  Gerard 
said.  "Read  the  news  from  the  stage, 
have  the  orchestra  play  the  'Star-Span- 
gled Banner.'  " 

"No,"  the  director  told  him.  "The 
opera  company  is  neutral." 

Shocked,  Gerard  took  it  upon  himself 
to  make  a  speech  from  his  box  at  the 
Metropolitan,  informing  the  audience  of 
Wilson's  speech  and  calling  for  cheers 
for  the  President.  There  was  a  moment 
of  stunned  surprise  at  such  behavior  in 
the  Opera  House  and,  realization  sinking 
in,  the  cheers  began  and  the  orchestra, 
without  the  management's  leave,  re- 
sponded with  the  national  anthem. 

But  the  show  must  go  on,  and  after  the 
flurry  had  quieted,  the  second  act  cur- 
tain went  up  on  The  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims. However,  singing  the  part  of 
"The  Wife  of  Bath"  was  the  celebrated 
German  singer  Margarete  Ober.  Obvi- 
ously upset,  she  began  her  big  aria  but 


after  a  bar  or  two  she  fainted  dead  away 
on  stage.  She  was  carried  off  and  the 
opera  continued  without  her. 

In  Thermopolis,  Wyoming,  another 
drama,  this  time  without  music,  was  en- 
acted. A  drifter  made  the  error  of  toast- 
ing the  Kaiser  in  a  local  saloon.  "Hoch 
der  Kaiser!"  he  said.  A  miner  standing 
next  to  him  let  fly.  The  drifter  was  next 
pulled  from  the  floor,  a  rope  tied  around 
his  neck  and  in  a  trice  he  dangled  from 
the  saloon's  rafters.  Only  the  quick  ac- 
tion of  the  town  marshal,  who  had  come 
in  to  check  on  the  disturbance,  saved 
the  drifter's  life.  The  marshal  cut  him 
down,  revived  him  with  a  pitcher  of 
water  in  the  face.  The  shaken  Kaiser- 
toaster  was  then  made  to  kneel,  kiss  the 
American  flag,  and  was  run  out  of  town. 

ON  Good  Friday,  April  6,  1917,  the 
House,  after  long  debate,  voted  for 
war  at  3:12  A.M.  Now  only  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  was  needed.  The  Senate 
had  passed  the  resolution  two  days  be- 
fore, after  being  held  up  by  LaFollette 
and  his  faction.  On  this  day,  Mr.  Davis' 
scholarly  Times  column,  unimpressed 
that  a  new  power  had  entered  the  war, 
noted  that  the  "Fate  of  Germany  De- 
pends Upon  the  Potato." 


It  was  noon  before  the  war  act  reached 
the  White  House.  The  President  was 
about  to  eat  with  his  wife  and  his  cousin, 
Helen  Woodrow  Bones.  What  followed 
was  hardly  dramatic.  The  man  all  of 
Europe  had  already  begun  to  acclaim  as 
a  saviour  sat  at  a  table  in  the  usher's 
room  off  the  White  House  lobby.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  two  women,  a  clerk 
and  the  usher,  Wilson  signed  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  This  done,  the  clerk  hur- 
ried off  to  make  the  formal  announce- 
ment to  waiting  reporters.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Byron  McCandless,  naval 
aide  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels,  scooped  them  all.  WTien  the 
word  was  given,  McCandless  dashed  out 
to  the  sidewalk  and  wigwagged.  Across 
the  street  a  face  in  a  window  in  the  Navy 
Department  building  vanished.  In  mo- 
ments the  word  was  flashed  to  all  naval 
stations  and  ships. 

Now  that  we  were  at  war,  what  would 
— and  could — we  do? 

"The  call  to  arms  found  our  country 
ill  prepared  for  the  great  work  which 
lay  before  it,"  John  McMaster  wrote. 
"Vast  sums  of  money  must  be  raised.  A 
great  army  must  be  gathered  and  trained. 
Industries  must  be  mobilized.  A  peace- 
loving  people  must  be  aroused  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  their  entrance 
into  the  world  war."       {See  page  48) 
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Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 
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Example;  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 
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Membership  Card  No. . 

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason. 


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  
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are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 
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WHEN  MR.  WILSON  WENT  TO  WAR 

 (Continued  from  page  47)  


There  was  indeed  no  prospect  of  our 
joining  tellingly  in  the  conflict  for  a  long 
time,  to  the  utter  despair  of  our  deci- 
mated Allies.  American  unpreparedness 
was  not  quite  total.  There  was  a  secret 
"Council  of  National  Defense"  created 
by  the  Congress  as  early  as  August  29, 
1916.  It  included  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor  and  an  "Advisory  Commission." 
This  last  was  a  group  of  dollar-a-year 
business  and  industrial  experts  selected 
by  the  Council  and  appointed  by  the 
President.  Until  we  were  at  war  the 
Council  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
had  to  try  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  World  War  without  affronting  either 
the  "hawks"  or  the  "doves"  of  those  days. 
The  Advisory  Commission — neither  mil- 
itary nor  political  nor  yet  purely  civilian 
— had  no  real  power.  But  it  was  a  dy- 
namic group  of  men  of  action  who  now 
tackled  the  problem  of  getting  a  naive 
and  romantic  nation  to  tangle  with  the 
last  detail  of  the  realities  of  World  War 
One. 

WHKN  WAR  CAME  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  were:  Daniel 
Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  transportation  expert: 
Howard  E.  Cotlin,  vice  president  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Co.,  engineering  and  in- 
dustrial specialist;  Julius  Rosenwald, 
president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  mer- 
chandising (later  when  commissioned  as 
a  general  it  pleased  Rosenwald  to  intro- 
duce himself  as  "General  Merchan- 
dise"). Also  serving  on  the  Commission 
were:  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president, 
Drexel  Institute,  expert  on  industrial  sci- 
ence; Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  American 
College  of  Surgeons;  Samuel  Gompers, 
president,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, labor  relations  specialist;  and  last, 
but  far  from  least,  Bernard  Baruch, 
whose  province  was  raw  materials:  oil, 
copper,  coal  and  steel. 

Baruch,  wealthy  by  the  time  he  was 
30  from  lone  wolf  Wall  Street  dealings, 
was  46  when  called  to  serve  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission.  He  knew  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  knew  men.  Baruch  was  also 
gifted  with  a  genius  for  snipping  through 
morasses  of  red  tape. 

"When  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  was  set 
up,"  Baruch  later  recalled,  "I  was  made 
a  member  and  was  given  the  responsibil- 
ity for  seeing  that  the  raw  materials 
would  be  ready  for  our  preparedness 
program.  Since  raw  materials  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  everything,  I  found 
myself  concerned  with  every  part  of  the 
economy  ..."  The  federal  government 
of  those  days  was  not  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  today.    It  controlled  very 
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little  of  the  life  and  industry  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  people  had  never  been  of 
a  temper  to  accept  broad  federal  con- 
trols. 

Now  Baruch's  agency  concerned  itself 
with  almost  every  facet  of  the  nation's 
life.  No  item  was  too  insignificant  to 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  Baruch  and  his 
men.  Within  four  days  of  war's  declara- 
tion the  Council  had  formed  the  General 
Munitions  Board.  Its  function  was  to 
coordinate  Army  and  Navy  purchasing 
and  to  end,  if  possible,  competitive  buy- 
ing by  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  always  successful.  It 
had  only  "advisory"  powers.  Many  bu- 
reaus resented  any  interference  from 
civilians,  however  patriotic,  and  placed 


Baruch  once  again  at  the  helm  in  1942. 

Coal  was  saved  by  regulating  elevator 
service.  The  number  of  passengers  and 
stops  were  limited  per  each  "round  trip." 
Dyes,  which  had  until  1917  been  all  but 
a  German  monopoly,  were  a  critical 
item,  so  the  kinds  of  typewriter  ribbons 
made  were  reduced  from  150  to  5. 
Pocketknife  styles  were  decreased  from 
600  to  154,  thus  saving  on  steel.  Baby 
carriages  were  standardized,  also  saving 
metal.  The  length  of  shoe  uppers  was 
cut  down  to  save  on  leather.  Even  trav- 
eling salesmen  were  limited  to  two  trunks 
in  order  to  save  on  shipping  space  on  the 
overburdened  railroads.  The  elimina- 
tion of  tin  from  toys  saved  75,000  tons 
of  this  metal  per  year.  New  regulations 
established  for  the  manufacture  of  cor- 
sets freed  the  ladies  of  8,000  tons  of 


"Going  down — and  watch  it  this  time 
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more  contracts  independently  than  they 
did  with  the  assistance  of  the  Munitions 
Board.  Industry  staggered  under  the  un- 
controlled rush  of  competitive  buying. 
This  placed  heavy  loads  upon  everyone: 
the  raw  material  suppliers,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  factories.  Costs  and 
prices  promptly  shot  up. 

Eventually  the  War  Munitions  Board 
fell  by  the  wayside,  but  its  function — 
with  powerful  teeth  and  claws  added  with 
the  coming  of  war — was  taken  over 
by  the  War  Industries  Board.  When 
Baruch  became  its  chairman,  he  also 
stayed  on  as  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Raw  Materials.  He  was  to  become  vir- 
tual economic  dictator  of  the  country, 
and  while  the  power  Baruch  so  subtly 
wielded  directly  touched  the  captains  of 
industry,  the  man  and  woman  in  every 
American  home  would  also  soon  feel 
his  hand.  No  less  than  30,000  items  were 
regulated  in  order  to  conserve  precious 
war  materials.  Baruch's  industrial  mobil- 
ization, painfully  built  out  of  nothing  in 
1917.  set  the  pattern  for  WW2  with 
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steel  annually.  There  was  even  a  Na- 
tional Screw  Thread  Commission  to 
study  and  regulate  that  seemingly  insig- 
nificant item. 

For  all  this  probing,  changing  and 
regulating,  it  is  notable  that  the  term 
"dictator"  was  never  flung  at  Bernard 
Baruch,  either  by  the  president  of,  say, 
the  Waukesha  Motor  Company  or  the 
housewife  in  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Baruch 
never  ordered  anyone  to  do  anything — 
he  requested.  He  did  have  direct  Presi- 
dential power  to  enforce  all  these  regu- 
lations, but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  invoked  it. 

Baruch  later  told  how  he  approached 
the  all-important  problem  of  the  price  of 
steel.  Having  just  succeeded  in  halving 
the  copper  prices,  Baruch  called  upon 
H.  C.  Frick.  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  U.S.  Steel.  Characteristi- 
cally. Baruch  came  to  the  point  almost 
the  moment  he  was  ushered  into  Frick's 
library.  What,  he  asked,  would  be  a  fair 
price  which  the  government — i.e.  gov- 
ernment shipbuilders — should  pay  for 
steel  plates? 


"That's  not  a  fair  question,"  Frick 
answered.  Baruch  was  asking  him  to 
name  a  price  without  consultation  with 
the  rest  of  the  steel  industry. 

"I  haven't  come  to  you  as  a  steel  man," 
Baruch  answered,  "I've  come  to  you  as 
a  patriotic  citizen." 

"Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,"  Frick 
shot  back.  (At  this  time  steel  firms  were 
getting  four  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound 
for  steel  plate  from  government  ship 
builders;  black  market  prices  went  as 
high  as  18  cents  a  pound.) 

It  didn't  always  go  as  smoothly.  Ni- 
trates, as  essential  to  the  making  of  fer- 
tilizers as  high  explosives,  were  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  There  was 
no  time  to  build  plants,  so  the  U.S.  was 
dependent  upon  Chile's  natural  deposits 
for  its  supply. 

When  war  came,  the  price  of  nitrate 
leaped  a  third  overnight  and  then 
doubled  within  three  weeks.  Then  spec- 
ulators moved  in  to  corner  the  supply  to 
drive  prices  even  higher.  Wilson  dumped 
the  problem  into  Baruch's  lap.  "I  racked 
my  brain  for  some  way  out — without 
success,"  Baruch  later  revealed.  "A  com- 
mittee of  munitions  manufacturers  came 
to  Washington  to  ask  how  they  were  go- 
ing to  get  nitrates  which  were  needed  to 
fill  their  contracts.  I  assured  them  the 
nitrates  would  be  supplied." 

When  the  committee  left,  Charles 
MacDowell,  head  of  the  chemical  divi- 
sion of  Baruch's  Board,  asked,  "Chief, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to  make  good 
on  that  promise?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mac,"  Baruch  told 
him.  "But  I  couldn't  let  them  go  out  of 
here  thinking  the  government  couldn't 
do  anything." 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  of  fretting  passed 
without  a  break  and  then  by  pure 
chance  something  happened.  A  naval  in- 
telligence officer  gave  Baruch  a  sheaf  of 
intercepted  cables  which  revealed  that 
Chile's  gold  reserve  was  banked  in  Ger- 
many and  now,  in  vain,  Chile  was  des- 
perately trying  to  get  it  out.  Baruch 
managed  that  day  to  place  himself  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Chilean  ambassador — 
who  complained  of  his  country's  infla- 
tion, shortages  and  general  economic 
mess.  Baruch  leaped. 

If  Chile,  he  suggested,  were  to  seize 
the  200,000  tons  of  German-owned  ni- 
trates he  knew  were  there  and  sell  them 
to  the  U.S.,  Baruch  would  guarantee  four 
and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound  on  notes  to 
be  paid  in  gold  six  months  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  peace  treaty.  The  ambassador 
rushed  off  to  see  if  it  could  be  done. 
Baruch,  with  his  usual  assurance,  ar- 
ranged for  ships  to  leave  for  Chile  so  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  getting  the  nitrate 
back  to  the  U.S. 

His  gamble  worked.  Chile  was  helped 
in  its  crisis  and  American  munitions 


manufacturers — as  Baruch  had  prom- 
ised— had  their  nitrate.  There  was  one 
typical  reaction,  however.  Some  State 
Department  officials  objected.  They  said 
the  deal  violated  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  The  U.S.  was  buying  Ger- 
man nitrate  while  at  war  with  Germany. 
Baruch  dismissed  the  whole  thing  when 
he  said — and  Wilson  backed  him  up — 
"You  mean  to  say  that  I  can't  buy  Ger- 
man nitrates  to  shoot  Germans  with?" 

To  the  average  American  in  April 
1917,  nitrate  sources  and  steel  prices 
were  esoteric  subjects.  In  the  main, 
Baruch  remained  a  man  of  mystery  to 
them.  Their  daily  bread  was  a  homelier 
commodity.  On  Easter  Sunday,  two  days 
after  war  was  declared,  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  announced  that  Her- 
bert Hoover  would  be  called  back  from 
Europe,  where  he  had  done  magnificent 
work  at  the  head  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  to  organize  the  U.S. 
wartime  Food  Administration. 

Hoover,  by  profession  an  engineer, 
was  gifted  with  a  mind  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing, arranging  and  acting  upon  facts. 
His  job  would  be  no  simple  one.  He 
must  talk,  cajole  or  bully  his  fellow 
countrymen  into  producing  more  food 
and  eating  less. 

Hoover's  Belgian  experience  re- 
vealed to  him  the  danger  of  starva- 
tion in  Europe.  "Food  will  win  the  war" 
became  his  battle  cry.  On  the  day  that 
America  went  to  war,  Britain  had  grain 
enough  for  only  six  weeks — the  U-boats 
having  taken  their  toll.  If  Baruch  had  his 
critical  items,  so  did  Hoover:  wheat, 
meats,  fats  and  sugar.  Though  a  more 
aloof  personality  than  Baruch,  Hoover 
went  about  brandishing  nearly  unlimited 
power  with  the  same  uncommon  grace 
and  skill.  Soon  Hoover's  Food  Admin- 
istration was  engaged  in  price  fixing,  li- 
censing food  distribution,  coordinating 
purchases,  cutting  down  waste  and  re- 
ducing food  consumption.  Posters  ap- 
peared everywhere  urging  people  to 
"Save:  Wheat  (use  more  corn),  Meat 
(use  more  fish  and  beans).  Fats  (use  just 
enough).  Sugar  (use  syrups)  and  serve 
the  cause  of  Freedom!" 

Hoover,  using  some  of  the  muscle 
power  with  which  the  Food  Administra- 
tion was  endowed,  went  beyond  the  mere 
poster  stage.  He  froze  the  price  of  wheat 
and  then  estabHshed  a  grain  corporation 
to  buy  and  sell  it.  This  was  a  delicate 
operation.  Neither  the  American  con- 
sumer nor  the  American  wheat  men — 
from  farmer  to  baker — must  suffer.  And 
Europe  must  not  starve.  There  were 
stringencies  and  some  hardships,  but  no 
one  did  sufl:er.  Hoover  likewise  cor- 
ralled the  sugar  supply.  He  instituted 
such  innovations  as  "Wheatless  Mon- 
day," "Meatless  Tuesday"  and  "Porkless 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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WHEN  MR.  WILSON  WENT  TO  WAR 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  


Thursday."  It  was  generally  endured 
with  good  humor  by  the  100  million 
Americans  who  called  it  "Hooverizing." 
It  was  a  new  experience  for  Americans, 
accustomed  to  plenty  and  unaccustomed 
to  such  regulations.  They  would,  before 
peace  came,  be  treated  to  such  curiosities 
as  sugarless  candy,  vegetable  lamb 
chops,  whale  meat  and  shark  steak. 

Monday,  not  a  good  day  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  World  War,  was 
Heatless  as  well  as  Wheatless.  This  was 
the  doing  of  another  branch  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Fuel 
Administration.  At  the  head  was  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  son  of  a  former 
President  and  then  president  of  Williams 
College.  His  major  concern  was  the  con- 
servation of  coal,  which  made  him  "about 
the  best-hated  man  in  America."  Gar- 
field also  originated  nationwide  Daylight 
Saving  Time,  which  diminished  him  in 
the  affections  of  the  farmers  especially. 
This  new  idea  was  repealed — for  it  was 
a  national  law  during  the  war — after  the 
Armistice. 

That  Americans  took  so  much  regi- 
mentation was  one  of  the  miracles  of 
the  age.  Their  support  of  the  war  and 
hatred  of  Germany  laid  the  foundation, 
but  George  Creel,  one-time  editor  and 
free-lance  writer,  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
it,  too.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared, 
Creel  wrote  to  Wilson  suggesting  an  un- 
usual approach  to  the  concept  of  censor- 
ship and  propaganda.  Creel  proposed 
that  there  be  no  general  military  censor- 
ship (let  generals  handle  it  on  the  battle- 
field), but  plenty  of  information  about 
America's  war  aims,  the  deeds  of  our 
boys,  and  other  Americana.  Creel  asked 
to  head  up  "a  plain  publicity  proposition, 
a  vast  enterprise  in  salesmanship,  the 
world's  greatest  adventure  in  advertis- 
ing." 

Creel  got  the  job  as  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information.  Energetic, 
volatile,  imaginative  and  indefatigable, 
he  set  out  to  spread  the  word.  In  private. 


the  bushy-haired  dynamo  was  affability 
itself;  on  the  public  platform  he  was 
Mr.  Hyde.  His  tongue — and  his  pen — 
dripped  venom  against  the  foe — he  was 
the  merchant  of  hate.  He  imprudently 
selected  other  foes,  as  well.  He  was  not, 
above  all,  the  darling  of  Congress,  many 
of  whose  members  felt  that  Creel's  unit 
much  too  zealously  reported  the  deeds 
and  words  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Some  Senators 


country  editor  just  to  give  the  proper 
tone  for  the  rural  newspapers.  Creel  im- 
mortalized Woodrow  Wilson's  "Four- 
teen Points."  He  mobilized  artists,  poets, 
advertising  men,  historians,  singers,  edu- 
cators and  movie  actors.  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg's  Uncle  Sam  recruiting 
poster  ("I  Want  You")  was  a  Creel  in- 
spiration; so  were  the  classic  WWl 
posters  of  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and 
Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

Into  his  army  Creel  enlisted  75,000 


"Merely  a  precautionary  measure  before  we  reveal  the  price." 
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even  referred  to  Creel  as  "Wilson's  Press 
Agent."  He  in  turn  showered  no  affection 
on  them.  While  speaking  in  New  York 
one  evening.  Creel  was  asked,  "What  do 
you  think  of  the  heart  of  Congress?" 
Creel  replied,  "Oh,  it's  years  since  I've 
been  slumming."  George  Creel  was  one 
of  the  first  casualties  of  the  peace. 

But  before  he  went  down.  Creel  mo- 
bilized and  moulded  public  opinion  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  No  less  than  300 
Chinese  newspapers,  for  instance,  were 
on  Creel's  mailing  list.  He  had  a  special 
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"Four  Minute  Men,"  many  of  them 
amateur  orators  who,  better  than  their 
Chief,  could  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  at  hand  for  exactly  four  min- 
utes. They  invaded  (on  invitation) 
public  places — theaters,  lodge  meetings, 
schools,  churches — to  speak  "on  a  sub- 
ject of  national  interest."  The  Four 
Minute  Men  popped  up  everywhere, 
from  the  stage  of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  to 
lumber  camps  and  Indian  reservations. 
Subjects  ranged  from  "Universal  Service 
by  Selective  Draft"  through  "Maintain- 
ing Morals  and  Morale"  and  on  into 
"Why  We  Are  Fighting"  and  "Where  Did 
You  Get  Your  Facts?" — a  question 
many  a  Congressman  was  itching  to  put 
to  Creel. 

For  all  his  zeal,  which,  after  the  war, 
he  admitted  was  responsible  for  some 
"flamboyant  and  over-colored"  claims. 
Creel  did  not  deal  in  the  crude  propa- 
ganda of  the  earlier  months  of  the  war, 
such  as  the  quickly  disproved  Belgian 
atrocity  stories.  There  was  no  censor- 
ship of  the  press — if  anything,  the  press 
was  flooded  with  information.  Creel  also 
most  efficiently  spread  the  Wilsonian 
gospel  until  the  words  of  the  President 
were  all  but  transmuted  into  The  Word. 
No  peasant  in  the  outer  reaches  of  a 
crumbling  Russia,  or  France,  or  Spain, 


or  Austria — even  Germany  itself — was 
ignorant  of  Wilson's  aims,  the  Fourteen 
Points,  "self-determination."  Creel's 
agents  all  over  Europe  reported  a  bur- 
geoning "Wilson  Cult"  and  Creel  fed  the 
cult  with  The  Word  as  well  as  with  what 
may  be  called  pinup  pictures  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  appeared  on  walls  of  cottages 
across  Europe.  (After  the  war  Creel, 
visiting  a  small  village  in  Italy,  took  great 
pleasure  in  finding  Wilson's  poster  on  a 
wall  in  a  small  hut.  It  was  positioned 
near  a  crucifix.) 

Thus  did  Creel  create  a  figure  of  Wil- 
son just  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
among  the  war-weary  people  of  Europe. 
The  postwar  repercussions  would  be 
profound  indeed.  Meanwhile,  in  April 
1917,  George  Creel,  with  the  ingenuity 
and  abandon  of  a  sorcerer,  first  alone 
and  then  with  a  small  staff  (and  finally 
with  150,000  far-flung  assistants)  pro- 
ceeded to  make  America  "war  con- 
scious." 

But  even  if  he  succeeded,  which  he 
did  beyond  all  dreams,  and  if  Baruch 
succeeded  in  conjuring  scarce  minerals, 
and  if  Hoover  slimmed  down  the  Amer- 
ican male  and  female,  it  would  be  all  for 
nothing  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  no  Army  and 
Navy  to  send  "Over  There." 

WHEN  WAR  CAME,  in  truth,  the  War 
Department  was  not  ready  to  heed 
the  promise  of  George  M.  Cohan's  popu- 
lar song  that  the  "Yanks  Are  Coming." 
There  were  less  than  200,000  men  in  the 
Army  (in  a  nation  of  100  million 
people)  and  not  a  single  organized  divi- 
sion. In  the  words  of  military  historian 
S.L.A.  Marshall,  our:  "armament  from 
top  to  bottom  was  obsolete;  the  cannon 
and  automatic  weapons  were  hopelessly 
antiquated,  cumbersome  and  scarce. 
None  would  do  for  Europe.  Higher  com- 
manders knew  little  of  divisional  organ- 
ization; the  Army  had  bucketed  along 
with  a  regimental  system."  It  was  a  sys- 


tem made  obsolete  by  modern  war  as  it 
had  evolved  in  Europe. 

As  for  the  Navy,  Secretary  Josephus 
Daniels  found  that  it  was  35,000  men 
short  of  the  authorized  peacetime 
strength  of  87,000  on  the  day  war  was 
declared.  When  General  John  J. 
Pershing  arrived  at  the  War  Department 
(thinking  he  was  to  be  assigned  a  divi- 
sion in  France)  he  was  "appalled"  at  the 
lack  of  preparation.  There  was  some 
plan  or  other  about  raising  an  Army  of 
500,000 — but  how  was  not  considered. 
Pershing,  however,  had  a  "distinctly 
favorable  impression"  of  Secretary  of 
War  Newton  D.  Baker.  It  was  Baker 
who  eventually  informed  him  that  he 
would  serve  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force — 
when  created.  Five  other  major  gener- 
als were  passed  over  in  order  to  place 
the  command  in  the  hands  of  Pershing. 
It  was  a  distinct  but  not  enviable  honor. 
Pershing  soon  learned  that  the  munitions 
situation  was  "deplorable,"  and  the  "situ- 
ation at  that  time  as  to  aviation  was  such 
that  every  American  ought  to  feel  morti- 
fied to  hear  it  mentioned.  Out  of  65  of- 
ficers and  about  1.000  men  in  the  Air 
Service  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  there 
were  35  officers  who  could  fly  .  .  .  We 
could  boast  55  training  planes  in  various 
conditions  of  usefulness  .  .  ."  But  of 
these,  Pershing  learned,  "51  were  obso- 
lete and  the  other  4  obsolescent."  With 
this  we  would  take  on  Germany? 

The  Allies  were  counting  on  American 
planes  to  darken  the  skies  over  Germany. 
"The  formation  of  a  flying  corps  of 
4,500  airplanes — personnel  and  materiel 
included — to  be  sent  to  the  French  Front 
during  the  campaign  of  1918.  The  total 
number  of  pilots,  including  reserve, 
should  be  5,000  and  50,000  mechanics." 
This  from  a  cable  from  French  Prime 
Minister  Alexandre  Ribot. 

Pershing  learned  too  that  if  there  were 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Payments 

t  100 

30 

{  4.77 

f  300 

30 

J14.33 

f  500 

30 

$23.55 

i  800 

36 

J32.27 

{1000 

36 

J39.65  1 

AMERtCAN  LOAN  PLAN,  Dept.  CA-041A 

City  National  Bank  BIdg..  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 


C.ty 

 Zip 

Present 

Monthly 

fVf-iipatinn 

ilalary  f 

Present 

No.  Yrs.  On 

Fftiplnypr 

Prc<*nt  Inh 

Former 

No.  Yrs.  On 

Formpr  Inh 

Sure  beats  smoking! 


I  (openhagen 


Enjoy  Copenhagen:  Place  a  small  pinch 
between  cheek  and  gum.  No  chewing. 


United  States  Tobacco  Company 


A LEARN 
MEAT  CUTTIN 


quickly  in  8  sbort  weeks  at 
Toledo  for  a  bright  future  with  security 
in  the  vital  meat  business.  Big  pay, 
full-time  Jobs—HAVE  A  PROFIT  ABl^ 
MARKET  OF  YOUR  OWN!  Pay  after 
graduation.  Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
,  Thnusands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 
'"  44th    year!      .Send    now    for    big,  new 

Illustrated  FREE  catalog.   No  obligation.    G.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   WIEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-83,  Toledo,  Ohio  43C)04 

FALSE  TEETH 

That  Loosen 
Need  Not  Embarrass 

Many  wearers  of  false  teeth  suffer  embar- 
rassment because  their  plates  drop,  slip  or 
wobble  at  just  the  wrong  time.  Don't  live  in 
fear  of  this  happening  to  you.  Just  sprinkle 
a  little  PASTEETH,  the  alkaline  powder,  on 
your  plates.  FASTEETH  holds  false  teeth  firm- 
er so  they  feel  more  comfortable.  Checks 
"denture  breath."  Dentures  that  fit  are  essen- 
tial to  health.  See  your  dentist  regularly.  Get 
FASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 

REDUCIBLE 

RUPTURE  AGONT 

Removed 

WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!   Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302-D.  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 
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WHEN 


MR.  WILSON  WENT  TO  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  51)  


some  plans  for  the  initial  500,000  troops, 
there  were  no  plans  or  facilities  to 
house  and  train  them.  As  for  those 
troops,  the  French  and  British  Army 
High  Commands  were  already  bidding 
to  absorb  them  into  their  own  armies. 

"I  was  decidedly  against  our  becom- 
ing a  recruiting  agency  for  either  the 
French  or  British,"  was  Pershing's  com- 
ment. The  War  Department  agreed. 

But  from  where  the  men?  Voluntary 
recruitment  would  not  fill  the  ranks  fast 
enough.  Almost  from  the  moment  of  the 
declaration  of  war  there  was  talk  of  a 
draft  and  strong  objections  to  it.  Even 
Wilson  did  not  like  the  idea.  In  many 
minds  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  loomed  darkly. 
Speaker  of  the  House  Champ  Clark 
blurted,  "There  is  precious  little  differ- 
ence between  a  conscript  and  a  convict." 
There  were  powerful  forces  in  Congress 
to  keep  a  Draft  Act  from  passing,  but — 
though  held  up  for  days — pass  it  did  on 
April  28,  1917.  First,  Senator  Reed  of 
Missouri  said  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker, 
"You  will  have  the  streets  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities  running  red  with  blood  on 
Registration  Day."  Another  predicted 
there  would  "be  rioting  all  over  the 
United  States  ...  we  will  never  get  a 
conscript  on  the  firing  line  in  France  .  .  ." 

While  American  men  did  enlist  in 
huge  numbers  and  with  enthusiasm,  the 
press  reported  (and  denounced)  an  up- 
surge in  weddings  to  beat  the  coming 
draft.  Wilson  realized  that  so  great  an 
army  as  Pershing  needed  could  not  be 
raised  by  enlistment.  Meanwhile,  unse- 
lective  volunteering  drained  away  valu- 
able skills  from  farms  and  factories. 

EVEN  BEFORE  HE  askcd  Cougrcss  to 
declare  war,  Wilson  had  set  the 
wheels  in  motion.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Hugh  Scott,  Baker  recommended 
that  preparations  for  a  national  conscrip- 
tion be  made.  Before  the  Draft  Act  was 
passed.  Baker  had  had  the  Government 
Printing  Office  secretly  print  10  million 
registration  blanks.  Soon  the  storage 
space  in  the  printing  office  filled  with  the 
blanks,  while  others  were  stored  in  the 
Post  Office.  Yet  no  word  leaked  to  the 
Congress  or  the  public.  On  April  23, 
Baker  wrote  every  state  Governor  confi- 
dentially that  "The  President  desires  that 
I  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
considerations  which  he  is  not  at  present 
ready  to  give  to  the  press  ..."  It  was 
an  alert  to  the  Governors,  explaining  the 
secret  preparations  being  made  for  con- 
scription. 

"Then  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  land  were 
taken  into  confidence;  to  each  was 
mailed  his  quota  of  blanks,  accompanied 
by  a  slip  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of 


urgent  government  secrecy  that  there  be 
no  mention  of  their  existence  until  the 
word  of  release  came  from  Washington." 

This  may  very  well  have  been  the  best 
kept  secret  of  the  war.  The  stage,  com- 
plete down  to  the  smallest  prop,  was  set 
when  the  Draft  Act  became  law.  The 
first  registration  date  was  set  for  June  5, 
1917 — when  every  American  male  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  30  must  regis- 
ter. There  were  no  riots,  no  blood  in  the 
streets,  no  incidents.  Instead  it  was  to  be 
a  day  of  near-holiday,  of  excitement,  "a 
day  of  joyous  pilgrimage,"  in  the  phrase 
of  writer  Frederick  Palmer. 

The  first  numbers  to  be  called  up  were 
drawn  by  lottery  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  In  1965,  Legionnaire  Arthur  Dins- 
more  of  Augusta,  Me.,  unearthed  his 
draft  registration  card — the  first  one  is- 
sued— and  offered  it  to  the  Legion's  na- 


'Here  you  are, 
collection 


now  you  go  take  up  a 
for  me  ..." 
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tional  archives.  He  managed  to  register 
before  the  draft  went  into  effect,  and  re- 
ceived his  card  May  24,  1917.  Dinsmore 
wasn't  drafted,  he  enlisted. 

In  1966,  Leo  Pinckney  recalled  that 
he  was  the  New  York  City  holder  of 
draft  number  258,  the  first  drawn  from  a 
fishbowl  by  Baker  on  July  20,  1917. 
Pinckney  joined  an  all-Negro  regiment 
that  served  with  distinction  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  battle.  "It  was  the  only  lottery  I 
ever  won,"  he  said.  A  Past  Commander 
of  New  York's  Mitchell  Royal  Post  1095, 
American  Legion,  Pinckney  added:  "It 
was  all  right  with  me  being  first.  I  had 
no  intention  of  asking  for  a  deferment." 

So  it  was  that  by  July  1917,  the  se- 
quence of  events  that  began  in  April, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  war,  saw  an 
unprepared  but  preparing  America 
poised  on  the  brink  of  what  many  be- 
lieved would  be  The  Great  Adventure. 

The  Yanks  were  coming.       the  end 

(Further  50th  anniversary  articles  on  WWl 
will  appear  in  future  issues.) 


THE  CANADIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR 

 (Continued  from  page  16)  


article  this  month  (turn  to  page  27). 

The  Massena  crossing  (we'll  come 
back  to  the  Thousand  Islands)  is  note- 
worthy because  it  is  the  site  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  locks  that  lift  ocean 
ships  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  about 
100  miles  east  of  that  lake.  Don't  go  by 
without  a  look.  The  Rouse's  Point  route 
is  on  the  direct  freeway  line  from  New 
York  City  to  Montreal,  and  the  cross- 
ing is  scarcely  50  miles  from  Montreal. 
Interstate  Route  87  (the  Northway) 
coincides  with  the  New  York  Thruway 
from  New  York  City  to  Albany,  then 
keeps  straight  north  toward  Montreal 
through  Lake  George,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  (must  see  it  if  you 
haven't  yet),  and  up  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  by  Plattsburg  and 
Rouse's  Point  into  Quebec.  New  York's 
largely  unspoiled  Adirondack  mountain 
and  lake  country  lies  along  the  left  all  the 
way  from  Lake  George.  The  Northway 
is  not  complete  above  Lake  George,  but 
the  parts  of  old  U.S.  9  that  connect  its 
completed  sections  are  in  good  shape, 
with  Northway  construction  apt  to 
cause  some  slowdowns  at  a  few  points. 
This  route  is  fast,  scenic  and  convenient 
from  the  east  and  southeast. 

THE  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  crossings  on  our  list  afford  ac- 
cess to  Canada  from  routes  that  take  you 
through  Vermont's  Green  Mountains, 
New  Hampshire's  White  Mountains,  the 
idyllic  upper  Connecticut  valley,  or  the 
wild  Moosehead  Lake  region  and  paper- 
mill  forest  preserves  of  Maine. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
there  are  always  all  sorts  of  special  events 
which  a  given  tourist  might  want  to  see 
if  he  only  knew  about  it  while  on  the 
road.  For  instance,  if  your  route  happens 
to  take  you  near  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
there  will  be  a  25th-anniversary  "re- 
opening" (for  four  weeks  starting  June 
3)  of  the  famous  canteen  there  that  was 
visited  by  thousands  of  servicemen  when 
their  trains  lay  over  at  North  Platte  dur- 
ing WW2.  In  Canada,  Edmonton  will 
again  hold  its  famous  "Klondike  Days" 
celebration  July  20-29.  Edmonton  is  well 
north  of  the  east-west  route  through  Cal- 
gary, but  some  hardy  souls  might  be 
looking  for  just  such  an  excursion.  If 
you  are  going  to  hit  the  road  for  a  long 
auto  trip,  it's  time  to  start  reading  the 
travel  sections  of  your  papers  and  maga- 
zines to  see  what  else  is  going  on  that  you 
might  easily  visit  en  route. 

Expo  '67  itself  is  but  one  celebration  in 
Canada  of  the  100th  year  since  she  be- 
came an  autonomous  unit  in  the  British 
Empire.  Various  local  celebrations  will 
be  held  throughout  Canada.  Special 
events  at  the  fair  itself  will  take  place  all 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK  &  MONEY 
PLUG  IN  MY  ZOYSIA  GRASS 


By  Mike  Senkiw,  Agronomist,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries 

Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia  Grass  Was  Perfected  By 
U.S.  Govt.,  Approved  By  U.S.  Golf  Assoc. 


Amazoy  is  the 
Trade  Mark  regis- 
tered U.  S.  Patent 
Office  for  our 
Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia 
Grass.  As  a  turf 
specialist  I  recom- 
mend my  Zoysia 
Grass  for  your 
area  because  I 
have  had  more 
practical  experience  growing  Zoysia  than  any 
other  turf  expert  in  the  country. 

• 

Every  year  I  watch  people  pour 
time  and  money  into  lawns  that  fail 
them  just  when  they  want  their  lawns 
the  most. 

I  see  them  reseed,  feed,  water,  weed 
and  mow,  mow,  mow!  When  it  turns 
to  hay  in  midsummer,  I  feel  like  call- 
ing out,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  when  are 
you  going  to  stop  throwing-  money 
away  and  switch  to  Zoysia  grass?" 

In  comparison,  I'm  always  happy  to 
get  letters  from  people  who  have 
plugged  in  my  Zoysia  Grass,  because 
they  write  me  to  say  how  beautiful 
and  weedfree  their  lawns  remain  in 
scorching  heat  and  drought.  To  de- 
pend on  artificial  lawn  watering  is 
now  as  uncertain  as  rainfall  itself. 

ZOYSIA  LAWN  DROUGHT-PROOF 

Frigid  winters  and  scorching  sum- 
mers in  Iowa  proved  Zoysia  grass  as 
hardy  as  it  is  beautiful.  There,  the 
Men's  Garden  Club  of  Des  Moines 
picked  a  Zoysia  lawn  as  the  "top  lawn 
— nearly  perfect"  although  it  had 
been  watered  only  once  to  August. 

Established  Zoysia  is  so  drought- 
proof  you'll  forget  how  you  once  la- 
bored with  endless  lawn  sprinkling 
and  worried  over  water  bans. 

No  Need  To  Rip  Out  Present  Grass 

Plug  my  Zoysia  into  an  enfire  lawn  or  lim- 
ited "problem  areas."  With  the  same  leaf 
color  and  appearance  as  blue  grass,  it  will 
blend  perfectly.  Plug  it  into  poor  soil,  "build- 
er's soil,"  clay  or  sandy  soils — even  salty, 
beach  areas,  pool  areas  and  I  guarantee  it 
to  grow!  ^ 

For  Slopes,  Play  Areas,  Bare  Spots 

Or  correct  problem  areas  such  as  slopes 
where  Amazoy  halts  erosion,  in  hard-to-cover 
spots,  around  swim  pools,  in  play  ai'eas,  etc. 

Cuts  Your  Work,  Saves  You  Money 

Your  deep-rooted,  established  Amazoy  lawn 
saves  you  time  and  money  in  many  \vays.  It 
never  needs  replacement  .  .  .  ends  re-seeding 
forever.  Fertilizing  and  watering  (water  costs 
money,  too)  are  rarely  if  ever  needed.  It  ends 
the  need  for  ci'abgrass  killers  permanently.  It 
cuts  pushing  a  noisy  mower  under  a  blistering 
summer  sun  by  2/3. 

WEAR  RESISTANT 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  takes  such  wear  as  cook- 
outs,  lawn  parties,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Grows 
so  thick  you  could  play  football  on  it  and  not 
get  your  feet  muddy.  Even  if  children  play 
on  it.  they  won't  hurt  it — or  themselves. 

NO  SEED,  NO  SOD! 

Do  not  mistake  Amazoy  pre -cut  plugs  for  sod  or 
seed  of  any  type  grass.  There's  no  seed  that  pro- 
duces winter-hordy  Meyer  Zoysia.  Sod  of  ordinary 
grass,  carries  with  it  the  same  problems  as  seed — 
such  as  weed,  diseases,  frequent  mowing,  burning 
out,  etc. 


PLUG  AMAZOY  INTO  OLD  LAWN, 
NEW  GROUND  OR  NURSERY  AREA 

Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  holes  in  ground 
like  a  cork  in  a  bottle.  Plant  1  foot  apart, 
checker  board  style.    Every  plug  3  sq.  inches. 

When  planted  in  existing  lawn  areas  plugs 
will  spread  to  drive  out  old,  unwanted  growth, 
including  weeds.  Easy  planting  instructions 
with  order. 

Your  Own  Supply  of  Plug  Transplants 

Your  established  turf  provides  you  with  Zoy- 
sia plugs  for  other  areas  as  you  may  desire. 

CHOKES  OUT  CRABGRASS 

Thick,  rich  luxurious  Amazoy  grows  into  a 
carpet  of  grass  that  chokes  out  crabgrass  and 
weeds  all  summer  long!  It  will  NOT  winter 
kill.  Goes  off  its  green  color  after  killing 
frosts,  regains  fresh  new  beauty  every  Spring 
— a  true  perennial. 


Patented 
Step-On  Plugger 


FREE 


With  Larger 
Orders 


This  full  size  step-on  plugger  (patented)  is  rugged, 
yet  so  light,  a  woman  can  handle  it  easily.  A 
growth  producing  2-way  plugger  that  cuts  away 
competing  growth  at  same  time  it  digs  hole  for  the 
plugs.  Saves  bending,  time,  work;  $4.95  separately. 
Also  available  free  in  special  combination  with 
order  of  grass  (600  plugs  or  more). 

p[IJ^    Guaranteed  to  Grow  \l  JJJf  flia 

•  WON'T  WINTER  KILL — has  survived 
temperatures  30°  below  zero! 

•  WON'T  HEAT  KILL  —  When  other 
grasses  burn  out,  Amazoy  stays 
green  and  lovely! 

Every  ])lug  must  grow  within  45  days  or  we 
replace  it  free — entirely  at  our  risk  and  ex- 
liense.  Since  we're  hardly  in  business  for  the 
fun  of  it — you  know  we  have  to  be  sure  of  our 
product. 

Consider  the  time  and  money  you  invest  in 
your  lawn  and  it  doesn't  pay  to  struggle  with 
grass  that  burns  out  just  when  you  want  il 
most.  Sooner  or  later  you're  sure  to  plug  in 
Zoysia,  why  not  now?  Order  Amazoy  and  let 
it  spread  into  thrillingly  beautiful  turf! 


Dept.  314,  ZOYSIA  FARMS 

6414  Reisterslown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21215 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
618  Little  Bidg.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Please  ship  the  following  order: 


□  200  $1  120 


□  f  ull  Si2e  $^95  □  lOU  Sa95  □  100  Plugs  $o9S  I 
Plugger  Plugs  &  Plugger  • 


I 


U  200 

Plugs  &  Si  075 
Plugger  ^ ' «* 


□  300 

Plugs  &  $1775 
Pluqqer     ' ' 


□  600  Plugs  $<>T95  □  1100  Plugs  $«109S 
&  Plugner  &  Plugger 


If  you  live  EAST  of  Rocky  Mts.,  add  75(  per  100 
plugs.  If  you  live  WEST  of  Rocky  Mts.,  add 
$2.25  per  100  plugs  and  we  pay  complete  han- 
dling &  shipping  costs.  If  you  prefer  to  omit 
the  handling  charge,  enclose  payment  for  grass 
only  and  you  will  then  pay  transportation  charge 
on  delivery.  Do  NOT  enclose  hdlg.  chge.  on  1100 
plug  orders;  shipped  only  FOB  Md.  Nursery  Farm. 


I  enclose  check. 


.money  order  I 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  

CITY  

ZONE  STATE  Zip. 
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DENTURE  WEARERS: 

When  messy 
pastes  and  powders 
fail 


get 


Disposable  Dental  Cushions 
for  Better  Fit  and  Comfort 

Soft  cushion 
lasts  up  to 
4  days! 

America's  Largest 
Selling  Cushion 


BE  A  TAX  CONSULTANT 


Earn  big  money  in  ever  growing  profession.  Our 
students  are  earning  lucrative  fees  in  dignified 
full  or  part  time  home-office  business  prepar* 
ng  income  tax  returns.  Pays  BIG  in  a  very  short 
time!  No  bookkeeping  experience  necessary. 
We  train  you  at  home  and  help  you  start. 
Licensed  by  N.  Y.  Education  Dpt  Write 
for  free  literature.  Accredited  Member, 
NHSC.  Vet  Approved. 

National  Tax  Training  School 
Monsey,  17ZA,  N.  Y.  10952 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Type  P  Pump  has   1.001   uses.  SUinless 
shaft.    Won't   rust  or  clog!   Use   1/6  HP 
motor  or  larger  .  .  .  3^  HP  for  up  to  2 , 400 
GI'H:  450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1.800  GPH 
from   25'   well.     1"   inlet;    34"  outlet. 

Couplintr   included   free  $8.95 

Heavy  Duty  Bali-Bearing  Pump.  Up  to 
5.200  GPH:  II4"  inlet:  1"  outlet.  S12.95 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.    Also  other   sizes,  types. 

 LABAWCO,  Box56,  Belle  Mead,  N.J. 08502 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

ISSUED  BY  MAIL  •  KEEP  IT  FOR  LIFE 

MAIL  THISADm  obligation 

APPLICATION  MAILED  TO  YOU 

{5000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  74  •  (2000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  80 

Whole  Life  Policy  pays  world-wide  for  death  from  any  cause, 
any  time,  except  during  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide 
or  death  from  undisclosed  pre-existing  health  conditions. 
Mail  your  name,  address,  zip  code,  year  of  birth  and  ad  to 
Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co..  Elgin.  III.  60120. Dept.  D17M2 

DON'T  QUIT  SMOKING 

before  giving  my  pipe 
a  30  Day  Trial 

New  principle  that  contradicts  every 
ideayou've  ever  had  about  pipe  smok- 
ing.  I  guarantee  it  to  smoke  cool  and 
mild  mmr  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  rest,  without  bite,  bitterness 
or  sludge.  To  prove  it,  I'll  let  you  try 
a  new  Carey  Pipe.  Send  your 
name  and  address  today  for  my 
free  complete  trial  offer.  Write: 
E.  A.CAREY,  1920 Sunnyside  Ave., Dept  246-D  Chicago40 
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summer.  The  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau  (address  appears  further 
along)  can  supply  a  "World  Festival" 
folder  listing  many  special  events,  and  a 
guidebook  to  Expo  '67  will  be  on  sale  at 
U.S.  newsstands. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  fresh-water 
fisherman  who  can  stop  over  here  and 
there  will  find  special  delights  along  the 
routes  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  north  country  is  the  best 
fresh-water  inland  fishing  country  left 
(with  due  apologies  to  some  of  the  big 
southern  largemouth  bass).  It  would 
take  a  special — and  long — book  to  re- 
count all  the  trout,  smallmouth  bass, 
northern  pike,  salmon  and  muskie  waters 
available  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Maine 
and  Quebec  woods.  In  the  northern 
Maine  area,  huge  brook  trout  still  take 
flies  in  lakes.  The  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  fishermen's  wonderlands  are 
beyond  brief  description,  as  are  the  trout 
waters  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Tlie 
Idaho  panhandle  has  huge  Mackinaw 
trout  and  a  tasty,  small  landlocked  sal- 
mon. Along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Massena  locks  there  are 
many  easy  fishing  spots  where  ocean 
shipping  glides  past  cow  pastures.  At 
Clayton,  N.  Y.,  is  something  special  (and 
expensive) .  This  is  only  a  couple  of  miles 
west  of  the  Thousand  Islands  Bridge 
crossing  to  Canada.  A  handful  of  guides 
at  Clayton  will,  for  fees  in  the  general 
order  of  $50  a  day,  take  parties  to  waters 
where  some  of  the  world's  biggest 
mLiskies  are  caught.  If  the  muskies  are 
shy,  large  northern  pike  abound  and  are 
greedy.  These  are  big,  strange  waters  and 
can  turn  mean  fast.  If  you  aren't  ready 
to  take  a  guide,  skip  it,  and  try  for 
gentler  fishing  in  the  narrower  St.  Law- 
rence waters  along  the  stretch  east  to 
Massena.  And  when  you  are  all  through 
with  U.S.  waters,  Canada  offers  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  wilderness,  woods,  and 
camping  and  fishing  grounds. 

You  can  load  yourself  with  free  in- 
formation from  Canada  if  you  take  the 
pains  to  get  it  in  time.  The  Canadian 
Government  Travel  Bureau  has  pam- 
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phlets  by  the  ton  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
and  maps  galore.  It  has  so  much  that  it 
welcomes  requests  for  information  about 
Canada,  and  you'll  get  plenty  if  you  just 
tell  them  what  you  are  interested  in  and 
when  you  plan  to  go  where — anything 
from  tourist  accommodations  and  public 
park  and  campsite  data,  to  fishing  regu- 
lations and  where  the  fishing  is,  in  the 
various  provinces.  The  separate  prov- 
inces have  their  own  literature,  too. 

A  central  source  of  inquiry  by  mail  is 
"Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau, 
Ottawa,  Canada."  With  this  article  we 
have  some  photos  of  a  sampling  of  the 
literature  that  can  be  had,  and  you  can 
get  it  in  the  United  States,  too.  The  U.S. 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau  are  too  numerous  to  list 
here  by  street  address,  but  they  are  in 
the  phone  books  of  these  13  cities:  New 
York,  Boston,  Washington,  Rochester, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Seattle  and  Cincinnati. 

How's  ABOUT  THE  difference  in  value 
of  U.S.  and  Canadian  dollars?  On 
the  day  we  write  this  you  get  $1.0875 
Canadian  for  $1  U.S.  The  rate  fluctuates 
from  day  to  day,  but  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
quite  consistently  worth  a  little  more 
than  the  Canadian  dollar  these  days. 

We  strongly  advise  exchanging  U.S. 
money  for  Canadian  money  at  a  bank, 
in  a  sum  at  least  as  large  as  you  are  cer- 
tain to  spend  in  Canada,  before  you  leave 
home.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  buy  Canadian  Travelers  Checks, 
which  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  in  any 
bank.  You  get  Canadian  value  for  your 
U.S.  dollars  (less  the  small  fee  you  have 
to  pay  for  any  travelers  checks),  and 
you  get  the  safety  from  loss  that  travelers 
checks  provide. 

In  Canada  you  cannot  fairly  expect 
small  places  of  business  to  give  you 
change  for  U.S.  dollars  that  reflects 
their  value.  You  are  more  apt  to  pay 
$1.50  U.S.  for  something  priced  $1.50 
Canadian  if  you  offer  U.S.  money — and 
thus  lose  the  extra  value  of  your  money. 
A  small  place  of  business  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  help  which  can  give  the 
right  exchange  rate  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. What  should  you  pay  in  U.S. 
money  for  a  $1.97  item  in  Canada  if  the 
exchange  rate  is  $1.0875?  Possibly  your 
son's  arithmetic  teacher  might  be  able  to 
figure  it  out.  Plainly  a  busy  cashier  hasn't 
the  time  to  do  it,  and  extra  help  may  not 
have  the  ability — nor  are  they  apt  to 
know  what  the  exchange  rate  is  on  any 
particular  day.  And  nobody  is  about  to 
pay  the  exchange  rate  in  changing  a  U.S. 
quarter  for  a  15c'  item.  Moral:  You  save 
if  you  get  Canadian  money  and  don't 
bother  the  help.  R.  B.  Pitkin 
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real  morale  problem,"  he  pointed  out. 

In  a  Chicago  Court,  officer  Frank 
Perry  preferred  charges  against  three 
punks  who'd  beaten  him  up.  The  judge 
put  them  on  probation  and  told  Perry  he 
was  a  "cry  baby."  In  another  Chicago 
case,  two  off-duty  officers,  responding  to 
a  woman's  screams,  found  one  of  two 
men  creating  a  disturbance  to  be  armed 
with  a  broken  beer  bottle.  The  officers 
announced  themselves,  drew  their  guns 
and  ordered  the  man  to  drop  his  weapon. 
Instead,  Patrolman  Thomas  A.  DeSutter 
got  the  beer  bottle  in  his  face,  and  needed 
27  stitches  and  23  days  in  a  hospital  to 
recover.  The  judge  dismissed  the  charges 
against  the  defendants  on  the  grounds 
that  the  police  had  no  right  to  draw  their 
guns! 

WHEN  HARDENED  Criminals  are  rap- 
idly returned  to  society  by  the  pe- 
nal system,  it  may  please  advocates  of 
prison  reform,  but  the  facts  are  that  most 
of  them  go  back  to  crime  so  fast  that  the 
cop's  job  is  similar  to  running  as  hard  as 
possible  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  Every 
15  minutes,  around  the  clock,  a  convicted 
criminal  is  returned  to  the  streets.  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  grants  paroles  and 
probations  to  90%  of  its  criminals.  The 
fact  is  that  48%  of  all  parolees  repeat 
their  crimes  in  less  than  two  years.  FBI 
figures  for  1966  show  that  seven  out  of 
every  ten  major  crimes  involved  previous 
offenders.  If  the  parole  system  is  to  be 
put  in  balance  with  the  law-enforcement 
problem,  a  lot  more  has  to  be  done  by 
those  responsible  for  parole  and  proba- 
tion to  reduce  the  percentage  of  crime- 
repeaters  turned  loose. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  policemen  wish 
that  every  criminal  could  be  rehabili- 


tated. But  unlike  the  rest  of  us,  the  cop 
has  the  often  dangerous  task  of  rearrest- 
ing the  same  man  time  and  again.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  predicament  doesn't 
boost  an  already  sagging  morale. 

The  policeman's  job  has  always  in- 
volved risk  of  personal  injury  or  death, 
but  only  in  recent  years  has  there  been 
a  tendency  among  many  leaders  of  pub- 
lic thought  to  excuse  or  condone  violence 
to  police,  and  thus  destroy  the  fabric  of 
moral  barriers  against  raising  a  hand 
against  the  police. 

The  result  could  have  been  predicted. 
Felonious  assaults  against  Los  Angeles 
police  have  increased  31.4%.  Quite  gen- 
erally, especially  in  the  big  cities,  there 
is  a  new  and  uglier  face  on  the  personal- 
risk  side  of  police  work.  A  cop  can  find 
himself  in  danger  of  being  lynched  if  he 
tries  to  arrest  a  common  drunk  and  a 
mob  scene  develops.  In  1965,  53  police 
were  murdered  and  30  more  died  in 
line  of  duty.  And  in  that  year,  20,523 
cops  were  assaulted.  Of  278  policemen 
murdered  in  the  last  six  years,  30%  of 
them  were  killed  while  making  arrests  or 
transporting  prisoners. 

The  allegation  that  any  policeman 
doing  his  job  in  a  tough  situation  is  being 
"brutal"  has  become  so  commonplace 
that,  if  someone  yells  "police  brutality," 
mobs  can  be  turned  against  officers  who 
are  doing  their  best  to  do  their  duty.  A 
young  policeman  who  had  that  experi- 
ence for  the  first  time  put  it  this  way:  "It 
makes  you  feel  worse  than  an  animal. 
You're  out  there  doing  the  best  you  can, 
and  somebody  says  it  ['brutality'],  and 
pretty  soon  everybody  is  screaming  it 
until  it's  the  only  sound  you  can  hear." 
This  trial-by-mob  of  our  police  has  got- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ten  so  bad  in  some  crowded  cities  that 
cop-baiting  is  a  gimmick  favored  by 
criminals.  The  trick  is  to  aggravate  the 
officer  into  any  display  that  might  be 
construed  as  "beyond  reasonable  force." 
Then  the  officer,  if  he  isn't  mobbed  on 
the  scene,  is  put  on  trial  in  court  instead 
of  the  defendant.  Legally,  a  policeman  is 
empowered  to  use  "reasonable  force"  to 
carry  out  his  job.  But  the  definition  of 
"reasonable"  has  been  stretched  so  that 
a  cross  look  or  a  hard  tone  of  voice  has 
been  branded  as  "brutality." 

ORGANIZED  COP-BAITING  by  political 
demonstrators  has  become  so  famil- 
iar that  it  is  obvious  and  commonplace. 
Demonstrators  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  have  established  "Po- 
lice Brutality  Committees"  in  advance  of 
demonstrating.  Students  were  primed  to 
start  yelling  "brutality"  when  the  first  cop 
stepped  out  of  a  squad  car  at  one  of  their 
planned  public  disturbances — and  this  is 
an  old  Communist  tactic.  Others  were 
coached  in  advance  to  report  to  a  hospital 
with  "police  inflicted  disabilities."  The 
police  countered  by  bringing  along  cam- 
eras to  photograph  arrests.  Not  a  single 
case  of  deliberate  police  brutality  went 
on  the  record.  But  five  highway  patrol- 
men were  treated  for  injuries,  one  being 
hospitalized  for  a  week.  Anti-Vietnam 
war  demonstrators  in  Washington  last 
year  leaned  out  of  paddy  wagons  to  slug 
policemen,  then  posed  as  "brutality  vic- 
tims." The  American  press  and  TV  have 
often  gloried  in  showing  photos  of  dem- 
onstrators being  hauled  about  bodily  by 
police.  Many  such  media  accept  no  re- 
sponsibility for  reporting  what  they  ac- 
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tually  know  of  the  whole  deal  in  such 
cases,  however.  They  seldom  report  what 
they  know  full  well,  that  such  scenes  are 
staged  by  demonstrators  and  that  the  po- 
lice are  deliberately  baited.  Communists 
at  Congressional  hearings  often  create 
disturbances,  then  resist  arrest  in  front  of 
the  press  cameras  in  a  bit  of  vaudeville 
that  the  press  too  often  plays  straight 
(see  "Congress  Versus  Extremists," 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Jan.  1967). 

The  degree  to  which  the  downgrading 
of  police  is  semiorganized  in  an  unholy 
alliance  among  some  intellectuals,  politi- 
cal groups  and  criminals — and  then 
glossed  over  as  a  genuine  grass  roots  anti- 
police  movement  in  the  press — is  seldom 
realized. 

Certainly  any  newspaper  reader  would 
feel  that,  in  the  Negro  districts  of  our 
large  cities,  the  police  are  genuinely 
hated  as  "anti-Negro  brutes."  And  so 
would  readers  of  some  scholarly  books 
on  today's  police.  That  is  how  some  mili- 
tant Negro  and  white  political  leaders, 
many  criminals,  scholars  and  hoodlum 
mobs  tell  it,  and  that's  how  it  often  comes 
through  in  the  press.  How  surprising  then 
to  learn  what  the  Louis  Harris  poll  dis- 
covered when  it  polled  city  Negroes 
door-to-door  to  find  their  attitudes  about 
police — instead  of  simply  asking  self- 
appointed  spokesmen.  The  Harris  report 
reads  as  if  it  came  from  another  planet. 
The  ordinary  Negro  citizens  said  they 
wanted  more  and  better  law-enforce- 
ment, a  tougher  clamp  down  on  dope 
and  crime,  better  police  protection. 
Among  workaday  citizens,  black  or 
white,  crime  is  a  major  worry — and  the 
tougher  the  district  the  more  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  crave  increased,  not  de- 
creased, policing. 

FORMER  New  York  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Joseph  G.  Martin 
said:  "The  eager,  dedicated  young  po- 
liceman starts  out  at  a  trot.  Then  this  kind 
of  thing  [unsubstantiated  charges  of  bru- 
tality] slows  him  down.  Finally,  he 
doesn't  know  where  he  stands,  so  you 
find  him  standing  still." 

Police  departments  generally  resist  the 
establishment  of  civilian  review  boards 
to  hear  citizens'  charges  against  police 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  their  author- 
ity. They  say  that  they  should  discipline 
their  own.  Such  boards  are  a  two-edged 
sword,  they  note.  The  boards  are  subject 
to  political  appointments,  political  deci- 
sions and  the  pressures  of  self-appointed 
citizens'  groups.  They  tend  to  discourage 
policemen  on  duty  from  acting  coura- 
geously to  protect  the  public  in  tough 
situations.  The  officer's  hand  is  stayed  by 
premonitions  that  a  politically  appointed 
board,  pressed  by  those  often  hysterical 
{Coiuiiutecl  on  page  58) 


NEW     IMPROVED     HEAVY    DUTY    MODEL  -  -  - 

WONDER  SPRAYER! 


FOR  FARM 
AND  HOME 


THE  GREATEST  INVENTION  SINCE  THE  POWER  MOWER! 

Two  years  ago  we  introduced  the  sensational  new  "TUCKER  WONDER  SPRAYER"-truly  called 
the  greatest  invention  for  yard  work  since  the  power  mower.  We  offered  the  WONDER  SPRAYER 
several  times  last  year  with  complete  sell-outs  each  time.  This  year  we  have  a  NEW  HEAVY 
DUTY  MODEL  and  ample  stocks  to  fill  all  orders! 

THIS  IS  TRULY  AN  ALL-PURPOSE  SPRAYER! 

It  isn't  often  a  new  item  takes  the  country  by  storm.  But  this  one  has! 
It  is  so  efficient,  yet  so  easy  to  operate.  NO  HEAVY  TANK  to  hang 
on  your  shoulder  .  .  .  just  carry  it  in  your  hand  and  pull  the  trigger! 
Needs  NO  PUMPING  UP!  Hose  is  very  flexible  and  easy  to  handle. 
Weighs  less  than  one  pound  when  empty  .  .  .  only  a  little  more  than 
8  pounds  when  full  of  spray.  WONDERFUL  FOR  WOMEN  .  .  .  even 
a  small  child  can  operate  it  easily! 


JUST  LOOK  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO! 

The  NEW  heavy-duty  WONDER  SPRAYER  is  perfect  for  any  kind 
of  normal  garden  or  lawn  spraying  or  fertilizing  .  .  .  from  a  lone  rose 
bush  to  a  full  size  lawn  or  twenty-foot  tree.  It  makes  an  easy  job  of 
fertilizing,  spraying  to  kill  crab  grass,  chick  weed,  etc.  Wonderful  to 
spray  dandelions!  Also  excellent  for  spraying  to  kill  insects  which 
causes  your  lawn  or  garden  to  look  unkept  and  ugly.  The  new 
WONDER  SPRAYER  can  help  you  have  the  nicest  lawn  in  your 
neighborhood! 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  new  heavy-duty  WONDER  SPRAYER  is  fully  guaranteed  in 
every  respect.  It  will  not  rust  or  corrode.  It  has  an  adjustable  nozzle 
.  .  .  throw  any  kind  of  stream  you  desire  .  .  .  jet  stream  or  fine  mist. 
Compact,  easy  to  store  after  use. 

SATISFIED  USERS  SAY  

"So  pleased  I  had  to  write  and  thank  you" 
— WZ,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  "Just  the 
thing  I  have  been  looking  for"— EB,  Al- 
bion, N.  Y.  "Ordered  one,  works  well,  we 
need  second  one  right  away"— MB,  Ireton, 
Iowa.  "It  is  the  greatest  ever  .  .  .  three 
people  who  saw  it  want  one  each"— ODM, 
Columbia,  Mo.  "I  used  my  friend's  sprayer,  send  me  one"— RBG, 
Washington,  D.  C.  "Well  pleased  .  .  .  send  another  one"— MFB,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  "I  like  it  fine  ...  I  want  four  more"— TJS,  Wichita  Kan- 
sas. (Original  letters  quoted  are  in  our  files). 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  new  heavy  duty  TUCKER  WONDER  SPRAYER  is 
available  WITH  or  WITHOUT  the  gallon  container.  Our  new 
model  is  made  with  a  special  flanged  attachment  that  will  fit 
ANY  gallon  container.  A  plastic  bleach  container  is  ideal  and 
most  every  home  has  these  to  throw  away!  NOTICE  OUR 
SPECIAL  LOW,  LOW  PRICES! 


-OTHER  SPECIAL  VALUES  FROM  THE  GARDEN  HOUSE- 


GENUINE  MEYER  Z-52 

ZOYSIA  GRASS  SPRIGS 


Acclaimed  "  The  Miracle  Grass  of  the  Century"  and  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  it!  It  chokes  out  weeds,  never  needs  replanting  and  grows  in 
any  kind  of  soil  with  almost  no  care.  Inspected  and  approved  by  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  lettuce-crisp  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
We  ship  you  live  sprigs  direct  from  the  nursery  with  complete  planting 
instructions  at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area.  SAVE  EXTRA 
MONEY  AT  OUR  LOW,  LOW  PRICES!  ORDER  EARLY! 
SPRIGS  FOR  250  SQUARE  FEET  $2.98 

(Plus  470  postage-Packing) 
SPRIGS  FOR  1000  SQUARE  FEET  $7.98 

(Plus  570  postage-Packing) 


ENGLISH 
PELLETS 


The  British  Miracle  That  Creates  Super  Plants 


Developed  by  Britain's  leading  gardener  .  .  .  winner 

  of  the  famed  Victoria  medal  for  horticulture!  This 

new  concentrated  growth  formula  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  small  pel- 
lets. Gives  your  plants  a  tremendous  burst  of  growth,  whether  they  are 
old  or  new!  Simply  place  one  pellet  beside  any  of  your  flowers  .  .  .  or 
a  couple  beside  your  rose  bush  .  .  .  and  see  fantastic  new  growth  in  a 
few  short  weeks.  Wonderful  for  vegetables.  Thrill  your  family  with  the 
sweetest,  juiciest  vegetables  you've  ever  known!  Used  by  over  three 
MILLION  British  gardeners.  Available  in  two  special  sizes. 

REGULAR  SIZE,  125  PELLETS,  POSTPAID   $2.98 

SUPER  SIZE,  300  PELLETS,  POSTPAID  $4.95 


HOME  SPRAYER 


Special  home  size 
Tuclter  Wonder 
Sprayer.  Has  the  same 
nozzle  as  our  large 
garden  sprayer.  Just 
right  lor  spraying  in- 
sects, applying  Win- 
dex,  spraying  pets  or 
livestock.  Perfect  for 
sprinkling  clothes. 
Adjustable  nozzle. 
Complete  with  one 
pint  container. 

EACH   $1.98 

(Plus  27c  postage- 
handling) 


GARDEN  IRRIGATOR 

Water  like  professional  nur- 
serymen! Gentle-Plo  Garden 
Irrigator  gets  more  water 
where  it  does  the  most  good 
.  .  .  down  to  the  roots  and  be- 
low !  Won't  erode  soil . .  .  cuts 
water  use.  Fits  all  hoses.  Un- 
breakable, self  cleaning. 
ONLY  98f!  plus  12i  postage- 
handling. 


WITH  CONTAINER  ONLY  

Plus  470  postage-handling  in  all  $3.45 

WITHOUT  CONTAINER  ONLY 

Plus  260  postage-handling-in  all  $2.75 


$298 
$249 


HURRY  .  .  .  ORDER  NOW! 

For  This  Spring  and  Summer  Use 


OUR  GUARANTEE:  You  must  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back! 
No  guarantee  can  be  stronger!  Any  unsatisfactory  mercliandise 
may  be  returned  witfiin  10  days  for  full  refund. 


 --RUSH  THIS  SPECIAL  COUPON  TODAY!  1 

GARDEN  SHOP 

2306-H  West  10th  Street 
Topeka,  Kansas  66604 

Please  rush  the  following: 
O  Tucker  Wonder  Sprayer  WITH  container,  $3.45  postpaid. 

□  Tucker  Wonder  Sprayer  WITHOUT  container,  $2.75  post- 

paid. 

Q  Zoysia  Sprigs  for  250  Square  Feet,  $3.45  postpaid. 
O  Zoysia  Sprigs  for  1000  Square  Feet,  $8.55  postpaid. 

□  125  ENGLISH  PELLETS,  $2.98  postpaid. 

□  300  ENGLISH  PELLETS,  $4.95  postpaid. 

□  Tucker  HOME  Sprayer,  $2.25  postpaid. 

□  Easy-Flo  Irrigator,  $1.10  postpaid. 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $  . 


Ship  to  

Street  or  Route. 


City  State  Zip  

(Due  to  high  COD  postal  charges  we  are  sorty  we  cannot  ship  COD) 
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OUR  DOWNGRADED  POLICE: 
A  NATIONAL  PERIL 

 (Continued  from  page  56)  


citizens'  groups  that  get  so  much  atten- 
tion these  days,  may  second-guess  him  in 
the  security  of  a  meeting  room.  Better  to 
do  nothing  and  show  no  initiative. 

The  people  of  New  York  City  appear 
to  share  the  police  view  of  civilian 
boards.  Last  fall  they  went  to  the  polls, 
forgave  the  police  all  the  traffic  tickets 
they'd  gotten,  and  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  a  civilian  review  board. 

There  is  police  brutality,  and  there  are 
other  abuses  of  police  authority.  In  Chi- 
cago, of  289  recent  verbal  complaints, 
seven  charges  of  brutality  were  sustained. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  where  written 
complaints  are  required,  only  11  were 
filed  in  the  same  period.  Seven,  again, 
were  sustained.  In  Detroit,  about  ten 
complaints  a  year  stand  up  under  inves- 
tigation. In  three  recent  years,  Rochester 
found  cause  for  action  in  one  case  out  of 
23  complaints. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the 
years  regarding  proper  evidence  of  crime 
and  the  proper  way  to  get  this  evidence 
have,  among  other  things,  made  law  en- 
forcement a  game  with  as  many  arbitrary 
rules  as  contract  bridge.  In  their  zeal  to 
protect  defendants,  courts  have  set  up 
conditions  whereby  it  is  often  impossible 
for  the  police  to  collect  evidence  against 
the  most  blatantly  guilty  criminal  with- 
out committing  a  technical  error  which 
entitles  the  criminal  to  go  free. 

Somehow  this  is  a  long  remove  from 
the  idea  of  law  enforcement.  Wittingly 
or  not,  the  courts  have  made  crime  a 
game  in  which  guilt  or  innocence  plays 
ever  a  smaller  and  smaller  part.  If  the 
police  pop  an  infield  fly,  the  crooks  have 
them  out  automatically,  and  neither  the 
public  interest  in  crime-suppression  nor 
the  law  that  was  violated  has  much  to  do 
with  it. 

In  a  recent  book  belaboring  police 
generally  for  their  methods  of  collecting 
evidence,  author  Ed  Cray  suggests  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  often  guided  by  the 
police  experience  in  Washington,  D.C. 
There  the  ground  rules  for  collecting 
evidence  have  been  quite  strict  since 
1914,  and  the  crime  rate  is  supposedly 
all  right  because  it  isn't  worse  than  in 
other  big  cities.  The  crime  rate  in  all  our 
cities,  including  Washington,  is  bad  and 
rising  steadily,  and  there  is  another  side 
of  the  coin  in  Washington.  That's  where 
there's  a  $50  bonus  to  any  officer  who 
gets  a  recruit  for  the  force.  That's  where 
they  are  looking  as  far  away  as  Indiana 
to  try  to  find  qualified  young  men  who 
want  to  wear  the  policeman's  blue  coat 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  nation — without 
too  much  success.  And  that's  where 
women  employees  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  provided  with  police  escorts  after 
dark  when  they  work  overtime,  the  end 


M'GREGOR 

GOES 

KINGSIIEL 


FOR  BIG  OR  TALL  MEN  ONLY 

McGregor  Jackets,  Slacks,  Sweaters  ...  all  extra  long. 
Dress,  Sport  Shirts  with  bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38. 
Also  80  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  in  Sizes  10  AAA  to  16  EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  shoes.  Mail 
only.  100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  72  Page  CATALOG. 
King-size,  Inc.,  3537  King-Size  BIdg.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


MAGNIFYING 

READING  GLASSES  $2^3 


High-quality,  plano-convex  lenses  In  stylish  smoke- 
color  frames  magnify  fine  print,  make  it  easier  to  do 
close,  precision  work.  Metal  hinges  for  long  wear.  For 
folks  over  40  without  eye  disease  or  astigmatism  who 
simply  need  magnifying  lenses.  Order  on  30-day 
money-back  trial.  If  not  satisfied,  return  postpaid  for 
full  refund.  An  outstanding  value  at  $2.98.  State  age, 
sex.  Add  25c  postage.  NEL-KING  PRODUCTS,  Dept. 
AL-47G,  811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 


MONUMENTS 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  .  .  .  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Monuments 
and  Markers.  Full  Price  $14.95 
and  up.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  We  pay  freight.  Compare 
our  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENTS  CO.  Dept.  31-D,  JOLIET,  ILL 


LOW 
DOWN 
PAYMfNT 


your  gift  speaks  for 
America  when  you  feed 
hungry  people  with  $1 
Food  Crusade  packages 
through  CARE,  New  York 
10016. 


ACCORDIONS  from  Italy.  Over  40  famous 
name  standard,  electronic  models  at  sav- 
ings of  1/2  and  more.  Small  down  payment, 
easy  terms;  5-day  home  trial;  free  bonus 
gifts;  big  trade-in  allowances;  savings  on 
accessories.  Free  catalogs,  price  list;  Ac- 
cordion Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A47F, 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


CLIP-ON  MAGNIFIERS.  Planned  for  those 
people  who  already  wear  prescription- 
made  glasses  (not  bifocals)  but  who  have 
trouble  reading  small  print.  They  clip  right 
onto  regular  eye  glasses  and  magnify. 
Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  $4 
a  pair,  ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept. 
AL-4,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Made  of  venti- 
lated-for-comfort  3-ply  material;  cool,  light- 
weight, with  softly  padded  arm  bands.  Cor- 
rects posture  instantly.  $4.95  ppd.  (Men, 
give  measurement  around  chest;  women, 
under  bust.)  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-47H, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a  service.to  readers  and 
advertisers.  All  products  are  sold  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  When  ordering,  please  allow  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  for  handling  and  shipping.  Be 
sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number  with  your  address. 


HOTSHOT  CAMERA — 16mm  subminiature 
— so  tiny  (4'/2")  it  fits  into  palm  of  hand. 
Takes  18  3"x3"  prints  or  color  slides.  Has 
view-finder,  cartridge-loading  film.  Camera 
and  carrying  case  plus  film  (black  and 
white  or  color;  specify  choice) — all  for 
only  $9.95  ppd.  G  &  K  Sales  Co.,  Dept. 
AL-4E,  4  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


DARLING  PET  MONKEY.  Children  and 
adults  love  this  live  Squirrel  Monkey, 
about  six  months  old.  Simple  to  take  care 
of  and  train.  Eats  same  food  as  you, 
grows  to  12  inches.  Free  cage  and  instruc- 
tions. Live  delivery  guar.  Send  check  for 
$18.95,  express  collect.  Animal  Farm,  L-92, 
Box  1042,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY  mG^ 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  powder 
in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
6  months'  supply  $3.35;  full  year's  supply 
$6.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-4,  Box  1103, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


AUTOMATIC  "SHOT"  POURER.  Insert  this 
handsome  dispenser  into  any  bottle  and 
pour  a  1-oz.  shot  every  time.  Precision 
mechanism;  no  guesswork.  An  adjustment 
screw  allows  you  to  vary  amount,  too. 
Gleaming,  heavy-chromed  steel  in  smart 
gift  box.  $1.50  each.  Hollis  Co.,  Dept.  BP-1, 
1133   Broadway,   New  York,   N.Y.  10010. 


LEARN  UPHOLSTERY  at  home.  New  meth- 
ods, all  styles,  including  fabulous  Nauga- 
hydes.  Free  special  upholsterer's  tools. 
Earn  while  you  learn  in  spare  time.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  book  on  home  study 
course  for  upholstering  sofas,  chairs, 
built-ins.  Free  sample  lesson.  Modern  Up- 
holstery, Box  899-PM,  Orange,  Calif.  92669. 


SLIPPING  EYEGLASSES?  Eliminate  annoy- 
ance of  pushing  them  up.  Ear-Loks,  soft, 
elastic  tabs  keep  glasses  snug-fitting.  No 
more  fussing  with  sliding  glasses.  Fit  all 
plastic  frames.  Invisible.  For  men,  women 
and  children.  590  a  pair,  2  pairs  $1.00. 
Dorsay  Products,  Dept.  A20,  200  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y,  10019. 


HEAVY  DUTY  ARC  WELDER 

only  $1495  5  Yr.  Guarantee 

1967  heavy  duty  welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  current.  Generates  up 
to  10,000  degrees  of  heat.  Ready  to  use,  comes  with  1/16  &  1/8"  weldiuK 
and  brazing  rods  and  welding  helmet.  Money  back  in  10  days  It  not  satis- 
fled.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $2.00,  pay  S12.95 
plus  COD  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  S14.05  and  we  pay  postage. 
Over  500,000  now  in  use.  MADE  IN  USA.  Direct  from  factory. 
AMERICAN  WELDERS,  INC.,  DEPT.  L,  OSAGE  BEACH,  MO. 


NEED  TABLES? 

SAVE  MONEY! 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

FREE 

MONROE 
  CATALOG 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  folding  tables?  Order 
DIRECT  from  MONROE!  Almost  100,000  customers 
save  time,  trouble  and  MONEY  by  buying  tables  this 
easy,  low-cost  way!  Mail  coupon  now  for  FREE  catalog! 
,—  The  MONROE  Co.  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  I  owa  S0054  — | 
I    Please  send  me  your  latest  direct-price  catalog.  . 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  


-State- 


-Zip- 


:_l 


NOW!  Improved  and  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER 


1 


J 


No  laces  —  Instant 
pull-strap  adjustment 

No  Fittini 
Required 

-I  Right  or  $J^95 

Leftside  *T  Double |6.95 

Strong,  form-fitting,  washable  support  for  reducible 
inguinal  tiernia.  NO  LACES — simple  pull  straps  for 
easy,  instant  adjustment.  Comfort  back  flap.  Snaps 
in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  For 
men,  women,  children.  Send  measure  around  lowest 
part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or  double. 
Add  25c  postage,  handling. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO,  •  Dept.  AL-47 

811  Wyandotte        •        Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest. SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
$12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
S37;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $29.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY   CATALOG.     TEN  DAt  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

^^0^^331  Lapidary  Company  Dept.  AL-18 
511  E.\ST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9,  N.  Y. 


500 


PRINTED 
RETURN 
ADDRESS 


LABELS 

50c 


USE  YOUR 

''ZIP"  CODE 

RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  PLASTIC  BOX 

Quick  and  handy  way  to  put  your  name  and  return 
address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  records,  etc. 
ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code  up  to  4  lines, 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  About  2"  long.  Free 
plastic  box  for  purse  or  desk.  Set  of  500  labels 
just  SQt  postpaid.  Shipped  within  48  hrs.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  the  Zip  Code'.' 
Add  100  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  up.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  5504.2    prake  Building 

Walter  Drake  Colorado  springs,  Colo.  80901 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


[t|ll|R.J 


"If  you'll  turn  slightly  to  your  left,  our  hidden  camera  will  get  a 
better  shot  of  your  profile." 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGA/INF, 


OMNIPRESENCE 

Mrs.  Barklcy  fiiiislKcl  Riling  her  Sunday  School  class  about  the  omni- 
presence o!  God.  Paul,  son  of  the  town  attorney,  thrust  his  hand  high 
in  the  air. 

•What  is  it,  Paul?" 

"Mrs.  Barkles,  1  do  I't  know  how  God  could  be  everywhere,  but  I  know 
He's  at  our  house-lN  THE  BATHROOM!" 

Cautiously  the  teacher  asked,  "Why  do  you  say  God  is  in  your  bath- 
room, Paul?" 

■\Vell,  I  never  have  seen  Him,  but  I  know  He's  in  there  because  every 
morning  while  I'm  in  the  bathroom  my  daddy  comes  five  or  six  times 
and  knocks  on  the  door  and  says: 

"  'My  Cod,  are  you  still  in  there?'  " 

K.  Newman 

NOW  THAT  YOU'VE  ASKED  .  .  . 

There  once  lived  a  famous  Indian  chief  who  possessed  a  fabulous 
memory  and  could  recall  even  trivial  details  long  since  past.  A 
newspaper  reporter,  doubting  this,  once  asked  him,  "Chief,  I'll  bet 
you  can't  tell  me  what  you  had  for  breakfast  on  June  3rd,  1934?" 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  chief  answered,  "Sausages." 

Two  years  later  the  reporter  again  had  occasion  to  visit  the  chief 
and,  approaching  him,  greeted,  "How!" 

Without  batting  an  eye  the  chief  replied,  "Broiled!" 

Nick  Kozmeniuk 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

During  lunch  hour  the  rather  conceited  blonde  stenographer,  a  recent 
addition  lo  the  office  force,  was  telling  the  girls  about  a  suitor  she  had 
lejected  some  time  back. 

"And  do  you  know,"  she  said  boastfully,  "I  refused  to  marry  Jack  four 
months  ago  and  he's  been  drinking  ever  since!" 

Up  sjioke  the  office  cat. 

"H'm,"  she  meowed.  "I  think  that's  carrying  a  celebration  too  far." 

F.  G.  Kernan 


DOUBLE  DUTY 
The  Income  Tax  form's  long  and  hard. 
Confusion's  left  me  battle-scarred. 
When  my  wallet's  in  such  pain, 
Why  must  they  also  tax  my  brain? 

Donna  Evleth 

THAT  CERTAIN  FEELING 

Confidence  is  that  cocky  feeling  a  person 
gets  just  before  he  knows  better. 

SANt  EWING 

DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP 
At  most  of  the  parties  we  go  to 
When  asked  for  a  story,  I  stall. 
I've  the  kind  that  my  wife  says,  "Oh, 
no!"  to 

And  the  kind  that's  not  funny  at  all. 

Richard  Armour 

NO  SALE 

\o  matter  how  much  you  advertise  \our 
troubles,  you'll  never  find  a  buyer. 

Ben  Berc.or 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTE 
Living  close  to  the  school 

Can  be  quite  a  boon 
If  you  don't  mind  having 
Your  kids  home  too  soon. 

Leonard  K.  Schiff 

"AIN'T  IT  THE  TRUTH?" 

People  call  it  "take-home"  pay  because 
there  is  no  other  place  you  can  go  with  it. 

Lucille  J.  Goodve.'UI 

POT  LUCK? 
Have  you  ever  dined  on  stew  of  gnu 
garnished  with  eyes  of  mole? 
Have  you  partaken  of  kangaroo 
stuffed  with  sour  kraut  and  baked  whole? 

And  what  about  porcupine  patties? 
Your  mouth  water  at  this? 
Come,  be  my  guest!  Fill  your  cavities, 
all  my  cooking  tastes  like  this. 

Marii.vn  Gr<)nlun» 


"Say,  Al,  pass  up  your  pocketknife,  will 
you?" 
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EXPERTLY  PLANNED  LANDSCAPE 

« GARDENING  BARGAIN'. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
Blooming  Bushes,  Trees 
Vines,  Hedge  Plants 


$098 

this  is  our  biggest 
flo¥/er  Bargain  in 
America  Today! 


REDBUD  I  TREE 


RED  OSIER 
DOGWCXIO 


GUARANTEE 


If  not  satisfied  on  arrival  return  within 
days  for  purchase  price  refund. 
Any  plant  not  developing  replacement  is  free 
(5  yr.  limit). 

Any  item  from  us  .  .  .  same  grades  .  .  . 
found  for  less,  send  proof  and  we  will  re- 
fund difference  in  cash. 


LOMBARDY 
POPLAR 


OF  BLOOMS  YEAR  AFTER 
WITHOUT  REPLANTING! 


MASSES 
YEAR  .  . 

Thrill  to  the  splendor  of  flowering  shrubs,  blooming  bushes,  gorgeous  garden 
plants,  spectacular  trees,  vines . . .  even  a  handsome  hedge  to  dress  up  and 
protect  your  yard  and  garden  ...  all  at  the  lowest  cost  imaginable.  Today  .  . . 
mail  coupon  for  this  amazing  bargain  offer.  With  the  Hydrangea  you  get 
FREE  of  extra  cost  for  mailing  your  order  early,  you  get  43  plants,  our  finest 
planting  stock  ...  all  for  only  12.98  . . .  less  than  7c  each! 

Giant  Assortment  Sells  for  $19.60 
At  Our  Individual  Prices 

A  $19.60  value  for  $2.98?  Unbelievable  but  true.  We  advertise  and  sell 
this  same  planting  stock,  all  graded  to  heights  tor  lining  out,  individually 
at  the  prices  listed  on  the  right  and  every  item  is  a  good  value  at  these 
prices.  Yet  you  get  this  entire  43  piece  assortment . . .  enough  to  landscape 
the  average  grounds  into  a  blooming  GARDEN  OF  EDEN  that  grows  more 
beautiful,  more  valuable  year  after  year ...  all  for  only  $2.98. 

EVERY  PLANT  CERTIFIED  HEALTHY 
and  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

This  43  piece  big  bargain  assortment  is  nursery  grown 
from  seed  or  cuttings  or  nursery  grown  transplants  .  .  . 
certified  healthy  in  state  of  origin  .  ..shipped  vigorously 
alive,  well  rooted,  1  to  2  feet  high.  1  or  2  years  old,  an 
ideal  size  for  original  transplanting.  All  tagged  with  in- 
dividual item  name.  To  order  this  money-saving  offer  check 
and  mail  c»upon.  Do  it  now! 

FREE  4  Different  Planting  Layouts  Included  At  No 
Extra  Cost  To  Show  Blooms  To  Best  Advantage. 


Sells  For  $19.60  At  Our 
Individual  Prices  ^ 


HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  GET* 


Our  Price  If 
Ordered  Separately 

1 -  TULIP  TREE  ainodvndron)  Tall  thjdr  Blooms  «<th  lulip-lihi  flowcri  tKh 
■twul  1^/2°  Krou  %  1.00 

2-  IIOSE  OF  SHARON  (Hibiscus  Syriicui)  Baautiful  5  IS  ft.  shrub.  Larft 
linilc  blooms  Beauliful  color  \\% 

4  -LOMIARDY  POPLAR  (Pooulus  Nun  ttilica).  Fast  irowmi  40-70  fool 

tfM  CiKelul  colomnsf  form  l.u 

2-SWEET  MOCK  ORANGE  (Philadelphus  Coronarius)  Ht.  to  10  leet. 
clusters  of  (lowers  closely  resemble  creamy  white  oringe  blos- 
soms in  color  and  fragrance   i  3g 

30  Foot  PRIVET  HEDGE  (Ligustrum  . . .  Species  we  thinK  best  suits 

your  climate).  Grows  Vigorously.  15  plants   90 

2— RED  OSIER  DOGWOOD  (Cornus  Slolonilera)  White  spring 

flowers.  Dark  red  spreading  tjranches  are  winter  show   .98 

1~DEUTZIA  (Deutzia  Varieties)  5-8  It.  shrub,  flowers  are  white  or 

pinkish  in  attractive  clusters   IQO 

2— SWEET  SHRUB  (Calycanthus  Floridus)  Spicy  Iragrant  reddish 
brown  2'  Spring  flowers.  Bright  green  leaves  turn  golden  in  the 
fall.  Up  to  6  ft.  lit     1.38 

1-CORAlBERRY  (Symphonciroos  Orbiculatus).  S-7  It  shrub  Very  attrKlivt 
in  till  with  crimson  foliate  and  reddish  purple  bcfiies  .59 

2~WEIGELtA  (Wfigela  Florida  Vanalio)  Lovtly  S  10  fl.  shrub  covers  itself 

with  masses  of  rose  pink  Mowers  IJg 

t-WHlTE  SPIREA  (Spirea  Varifllies)  Cirly  iprini  blooming  white  varirlies  .SS 

1-  HONEYSUCKLE  VINE  (Lonicera  laponica  Halliana)  Sweet  scented  white 
llower  chanits  to  yellow  Climbs  Irellises.  posts,  etc.  .10 

7-PINK  SPIREA  (Pink  Flowcrini  Varieties)  4-6  It.  shrub  vied  as  a  contrast 

plant  with  while  spirea  Pink  flowers  in  clusters  1,70 

2-  FORSYTHIA  {Forsylhia  Varieties)  Popular  9  12  foot  shrub,  with  folden 
blooms  early  spring  i  \% 

1—  BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE  (Lonicera  Tatarica  Varieties)  Vigorous 

8-10  ft.  shrub.  White  to  pin>  flowers  in  spring  12 

t-REDIUD  TREE  (Ccicis  Canadensis)  Hcighti  to  40  fl.  ftosy  pmk  flower 

clusters  cover  twigs  early  spring  ..         .  ..  l.QQ 

2-  SILVER  MAPLE  (Acer  SKcharinum).  Fast  growing,  often  lo  t?0  ft.  Leaves 
brighl  green  above,  silvery  while  below  ,  2.00 

*1  — HYDRANGEA  P.6.  (Hydrangea  Paniculate  Grandiflora)  Comes  to  you  in 
shrub  form  for  growing  into  a  tree  by  following  simple  directions  GianI  whit* 
flower-clusters  turn  lovely  pink  ind  purple.  Bonus  For  Ordering  by  Dead- 


line Data 

PRICE  IF  PURCHASED  FROM  US  INDIVIDUALLY 


$19.60 


SILVER 


SWEET  SHRUB 


^•'VarieKes  perionolly  leleded  by  our  experti  as  being  lui fable  for  moit  ports 
o\  the  U.S.  In  severely  cold  climatei,  check  for  hordinets.  Blooms  illustroted 
ore  reasonobly  occurote  as  to  shape  of  varieties  named  although  they  moy 
vory  because  nature  often  turns  out  tints  and  shapes  found  nowhere  else. 
Evergreens — in  extremely  hot  southern  climates  check  for  gfowth  obllity. 
While  not  onlicipoted,  should  we  sell  out  one  or  more  nursery  grown  varieties, 
we  moy  include  instead  any  equally  suitable  planting  stock,  nursery  grown  or 
native  collected  wild  of  equal  or  greater  beauty.  Our  3-woy  guarantee 
protects  you. 


EVERGREENS^  •  34c    12  Piece  Foundation 

Planting...  All  for  $3.98 

YOU  GET  ALL  12  EVERGREENS— 2  COLO- 
RADO BLUE  SPRUCE  (Pic«a  Pungens)— 2 
PFITZER  JUNIPERS  (Juniperus  Chinensis 
Pfitzeriana)— 2  EASTERN  RED  CEDARS  (Ju- 
niperus Virginiana)— 2  AMERICAN  ARBOR- 
VITAE  (Thuja  Occidentalis)  —  2  DWARF 
MUGHO  PINES  (Pinus  Mugho  Mughus)— 2 
AUSTRIAN  PINES  (Pinus  Nigra). 
(Combination  offer  of  6  popular  varieties, 
12  Evergreens,  1  to  3  year  old  planting 
stock,  nursery  grown  from  seed  or  cuttings, 
3  to  12  inches  tall  which  is  desirable  size 
for  this  easy  first  transplanting. 


All  43  Plants  Yours  For  Only  $2.98 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Be  sure  lo  mail  coupon  now  to  get  this  final 
combination  bargain  offer.  Your  42  piece  landscape 
gardening  assortment  will  be  sent  at  proper  spring 
planting  time,  roots  carefully  wrapped  in  moist 
material  with  easy  cultural  instructions.  If  C.O.D. 
postage  extra.  Cash  orders  add  65c  and  we  ship 
postage  paid.  Mall  your  order  before  deadline  date 
and  get  Hydrangea  as  bonus.  Don't  wait.  Mall 
coupon  now. 


I  MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.,  Dept.    SG-1403,    Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502 1 


Stvi  money  on  your  evergreen  foundation 
planting.  Check  coupon  and  get  these  12 
avergreens  for  spring  planting  only  $3.98 
.  .  .  less  than  34c  eaeht 


I 


Send  order  as  checked.  If  not  satisfied  on  arrival  for  Spring 
Planting  I  may  return  wittiin  10  days  tor  purctiase  price  refund, 

□  GIANT  42  PIECE  ASSORTMENT  plus  HYDRANGEA  and  4  planlmK  guides  J2.98 

□  Double  order,  84  plants  PLUS  2  Hydrangea  and  4  planting  guides  S  75 

□  12  PIECE  EVERGREEN  FOUNDATION  PLANTING   3,98 

□  Double  order   7,65 

□  100  FOOT  PRIVET  HEDGE  (50  Plants)   298 

□  Double  Order  (100  plants)   5  75 

□  Remittance  Enclosed.  Add  65c  and  we  ship  postage  paid.    □  Send  C.O.D. 

plus  postage. 

Name    


Address  . 


MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.  Dept.  SG-1403,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49502  L--- — — „J 


Zip 


For  years  Camels  have  been  faithful  to  real  taste  •  •  • 
the  real  taste  that  satisfies  longer. 


19 


And  now  enjoy  the  famous  Camel  tradition  of  taste 
in  new  Camel  Filters,  too. 


